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SOME (rf mj readers nu^ have heard of a 
dwb known as the Seekns. It is now ex- 
tinct; but in its day it was famous, and in- 
duded a number of men prominent in pditics or 
in the pnrfeaaiona. We used to meet once a fort- 
night oa the Saturday night, in London during 
die winter, but in the summer usuailyat the countiy 
house of one or other ot the membeis, where we 
would spend the week end together. The member 
in whose house the meeting was held was diair' 
man for the erening ; and after the paper had beoi 
read it was his duty to call upon the membeis to 
speak in wliat order he thought best. On the oc> 
canon of the discussion which I am to record, die 
meeting was held in my own house, where I now 
write, on the North Downs. The company was an 
mteresting one. There was Bemenham, thai Prim* 
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Minister, and his great aatagouist Mendoza, both 
of whom were members of our society. For we 
turned at combining the most opposite elements, 
and were usually able, by a hapf^ tradition inher- 
ited from our founder, to hold them suspended in a 
temporary harmony. Then there was Cantilupe, 
who had recently retired from public life, and 
whose name, perhaps, is already beginning to b« 
forgotten. Of younger men we had Allistm, who, 
though still engaged in business, was already 
active in his socialist propaganda. Angus Mac> 
Carthy, too, was there, a man whose tragic end at 
Saint Petersburg is still fresh in our minds. And 
there were others of less note; ^^Ison, the biolo- 
gist. Professor Martin, Coiyat, the poet, and raie 
or two more who will be mentioned in their [dace. 
After dinner, the time of year bdng June, 
and the weather unusually warm, we adjourned to 
the terrace for our coffee and cigars. The air was 
so [feasant and the prospect so beautiful, the 
whole weatd of Sussex lying before us in the even- 
ing light, that it was suggested we should hcAd our 
me^ng there rather than indoors. Tlus was 
i^fieed. But it then traos^red that Cantilupe, who 
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was to have read the paper, had brought noUung 
to read. He had forgotten, or he had been too 
busy. At this ducoveiy there was a general cry ot 
protest. Cantilupe'a propomtion that we should 
forc^ our discussicni was mdigoanUy scouted; 
and he was pressed to improrise something on the 
lines of wbtA he had intended to write. T^iis, how- 
ever, he steadily declined to attempt; and it 
seemed as though the dd>ate would fall through, 
until it occurred to me to intcrrene in my capac- 
i^ as chairman. 

" Cantilupe, " I said, "certainly ought to be 
somehow penalized. And since he declines to im- 
provise a paper, I propose that he iminonae a 
speech. He is accustomed to doing that; and sine* 
he has oow retired fnun pubhc life, this may be his 
last opportunity. Let him empJoy it, then, in doing 
penance. And the penance I impose is, that he 
should make a personal craf essitn. That he should 
tell us why he has been a politician, i^y he has 
been, and is, a Toty, and why he is now retiring In 
the prime of life. I propose, in a word, that hs 
should give us his prant of view. That will cer' 
tainly provoke Remenham, on whom I shall call 
(*1 
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BCxL He will provoke some oce dse. And so wf 
•hall all find ourselvea giving our points ol view, 
and we ought to have a very interesting evening. " 
This sii^estion was greeted, if not with enthua 
asm, at least with acquiescence. Cantilupe at first 
objected strongly, but yielded to pressure, and on 
my calling formally upon him rose reluctantly 
from his seat For a minute or two he stood silent, 
humping hia shoulders and smiling through his 
thidc beard. Then, in his slow, deliberate way, he 
b^an as follows : 

"Why I went into politics? Why did I? I 'm 
lure I don't know. Certainly I was n't intended fox 
it. I was intended for a countiy gentleman, and \ 
hope for the rest of my life to be one; which, per- 
iiaps, it I were candid, is the real reason of my le- 
tirem^it. But I was pushed into p<ditic9 whea 1 
was young, as a kind of family duty; and once ia 
it 's very hard to get out again. I 'm coming out now 
because, among other things, there's no longer any 
place for me. Toryism is dead. And I, as you justly 
describe me, am a Tory. But you want to know 
whyP Wdl, I don't know tliat I can tell you. Per- 
haps I ought to be able to. Remenham, I know- 
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can and will give you the clearest possible account 
of wliy he is a Liberal. But then Remenham hu 
principles ; and I have only prejudices. I am a Tory 
because I vaa bom one, just as anoth^ man is a 
Radical becausehewasbom one. But Remenham, 
I really believei is a Liberal, because he has con- 
-rinced himself that he ought to be one. I admin 
him tar it, but I am quite unable to understand 
him. And, for my own part, if I am to defend, or 
rather to explain myself, I can only do so by ex- 
plaining my prejudices. And really I am glad to 
faave the opportuni^ of ddng so, if only because 
it is a satisfaction occadonally to say what one 
thmks ; a thing which has become impossible in 
public hfe. 

*' "Die first of my prejudices is that I believe in in- 
equally. I *m not at all sure that that is a preju* 
dice confined to myself — most people seem to act 
upon it in pracdce, even in America. But I tuA 
only reo^nize the fact, I approve the ideal of in- 
equahty. I don't want, myself, to be the equal of 
Darwin or of the German Emperor; and I don't see 
why anybody should want to be my equal. I Uke a 
society properiy ordered in ranks and dasse*. I 

[') 
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like my butcher or mj gardener to take off bit 
hat to me, and I like, myself, to stand bare* 
headed in the presence of the Queen. I don't 
know that I 'm better or worse than the village 
carpenter; but I 'm different; and I like him 
to ncognize that fact, and to recognize it mjraelf. 
In America, I am told, every one is always inform- 
ing you, in everything they do and say, directly or 
indirectly, that they are as good aa you are. Iliat 
is n't true, and if it were, it ia n't good manners to 
keep saying it. 1 prefer a sodety where people havs 
places and know them. Tliey always do have 
places in any possible society ; only, in a democratie 
sodety, they refuse to recognize them; and, conse- 
quently, sodal relations are much ruder, more un- 
pleasant and less humane than they are, or used to 
be, in England. That b my first prejudice; and it 
fdlows, of course, that I hate the whole democratic 
movement. I see no sense in pretending to make 
peo{^ equal politically when they 're unequal in 
' every other respect. So what you may, it will al- 
ways be a few people that will govern. And the only 
real result of the extension of the franchise has been 
to transfer political power from the landlords ta 
18] 
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the trading classes and the wire-pullers. Well, 1 
don't think the change is a good one. And that 
brings me to my second piqudice, a prejudice 
against trade. I don't mean, of course, that we can 
do without it. A country must have wealth, though 
I Uiink we were a much better country when we 
had less than we have now. Nor do I dispute that 
there are to be found excellent, honourable, and 
capable men of business. But I believe that the 
pursuit of wealth tends to unfit men for the service 
rf the state. And I sympathize with the somewhat 
extreme view of the ancient world that those wha 
are engaged in trade ought to be excluded froK 
public functions. I believe in government by gen- 
tlemen; and the word gentleman I understand in 
the proper, old-fashicmed English sense, as a man 
of, indepeQdent means, brought up from his boy- 
hood in the atmosphere of public life, and destined 
either for the army, the navy, the Church, or Fariia- 
ment. It was that kind of man that made Rome 
great, and that made England great in the past; 
and I don't believe that a country will ever be great 
whi(^ is governed by merchants and shopkeepers 
and artisans. Not because they are not, or may not 

[•] 
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be, estimable peo{de; but because their oocupatioui 
and maimer of life unfit them for public service. 

" Well, that 13 the kind of feeUng— I won't call it 
a principle — which determined my conduct in 
public life. And you will remember that it seemed 
to be far more possible to give expression to it 
when first I entered politics than it is now. Even 
after the first Reform Act — which, in my opinion 
was conceived upon the wrong lines — the landed 
gentry still governed England; and if I could have 
had my way they would hare continued t« do so. 
It was n't really pariiamoitary reform that was 
(panted; it was better and more intelligent gov 
emment. And such government the then ruling 
dass was capable of supplying, as is shown by the 
series of measures passed in the thirties and for- 
ties, the new Poor Law and the Public Health Acts 
and the rest. Even the repeal of the Com Laws 
shows at least how capable they were of sacrificing 
thedr own interests to the nation ; though otherwise 
I consider that measure the greatest of their blund- 
.ers. I don't profess to be a poUtical economist, and 
I am ready to take it from those whose business it 
la to know that our wealth has been increased by 
110] 
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Fiee l^mde. Bid no mte luu ever convinced nm 
dough nuray pec^ds have tried, that the incruaH 
<^ weslth tjof^ to be the tola object of m uatiiai'a i 
pdicy. And it is auidy u dear as day that the i 
pofi<7' of Free Trade haa dialooated the vdiole 
■troctine <d oar society. It has aubititated a mis- 
erable <afy-pKAetariat for healthy Ubouiers on the 
xxli it has ttansfared the great bulk of vrealth 
from the oonntiy-gantlemen to the traden; and in 
10 d(»ng it has more and more transferred power 
'ktm those vho had the traditttm of using it to 
4iose who have no tradition at all except that erf ao* 
cumulation. The veiy thing which I should havt 
thonght must be the main businesB of a statesmui 
— the determination of the proper relations of 
classes to one another — we have handed over to the 
diances of competition. We have abandoned the 
problem in despair, instead of attemptmg to solve 
it; with the result, that our population — so it 
seems to me — is daily df^enersting before out 
^es, in phynque, in morals, in taste, in everything 
that matters; while we console ourselves with the 
increasing aggn^te of our wealth. Free Trade, in 
my oinnion, was the first great betrayal by tha 

t") 
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'govetmog da» of tlie cmmtiy and tfaenudrM 
and the ■ecmd was the extennon of the fianchiw 
I do not uy that I would not have made an; 
change at all in the partiamentaiy ayztem that had 
beat handed down to us. But I would never have 
admittedt ercxi implicitly, that erei^ man has a 
ri^t to vote, still less that all have an equal light. 
For society, say what we may. is not composed <rf 
individuals but t^ dasses; and by classes it ought 
to be represented. I would have oifranchised peas- 
ants, artisans, merchants, manufacturen. as such, 
taking as my unit the interest, not the indindual, 
and aaingning to each SO much woghl as wouli 
enable its infiuence to be ttit, iriiile pieserving to 
the landed gentry their preponderance. That would 
have been difficult, no doubt, but it would have 
been worth dung; whereas it was, to my nund, as 
foolish as it was easy simply to add new batdies of 
electors, till we shall arrive, I do not doubt, at 
what, in effect, is universal suffrage, without hav- 
ing ever admitted to ourselves that we wanted to 
have it 

" But what has beea dose is final and irremedi* 
able. Henceforth, numbers, or rather those who 

I") 
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Bontrol numbers, wUl domiiute England: and tbeji 
will not be tlie men under wluon hitherto ihe h«a 
grown great. For people like myaelf there i» no 
longer a place in ptditict. And really, to far as I am 
personally oraicemed, I am rather glad to know it. 
Those who hare got us into the mess must get ua 
out of it Probably they will do so, in their own way; 
but they will make, in the process, a very differ* 
ait England &om the one I have known and im< 
dostood and loved. We shall have a population of 
<aty people, b^ter fed and housed, I hope, that 
th^ are now, clerer and quick and smart, living 
entirdy by their heads, ready to turn out in a mo> 
ment for use everything they know, but knowing 
really veiy little, and not knowing it very welL 
Tliere will be fewer of the land of peofJe in whom 
t take jJeaauie, whom I like to iq;ard as peculiarly 
English, and who are the products of the country' 
side; fellows who grow like Timetables, and, with- 
out knowing how, put on sense as they put <hi flesh 
by an unconscious process of asumilatifm; who 
win stand for an hour at a time watching a horse 
or a pig, with stolid moon-faces as motionless as a 
pond; the sort of men that visitors bom town in>> 
[HI 
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tgise to be stupid because they take five minutet 
to answer a question, and then prob^lj answer by 
aaking another; but who have stored up in them a 
wealth of experience tax too extensive and com* 
plicated for than ever to have taken account of it 

j 3!1i^ live hj their instincts not their btsins; but 
their instincts are the alow deposit of long yean 

) of practical dealings with nature. That is the kind 
of man I like. And I tike to live among them in 
the way I do — in a traditional relation which it 
never occurs to them to recent, any more than it 
does to me to abuse it That sort of rdation you 
can't create ; it has to grow, and to be handed down 
from father to son. The new men who come on to 
the land never manage to establish it. They bring 
with them the isolation which is the product of 
cities. They have no idea of any tie except that erf 
wages; the notion of neighbourliness th^ do not 
understand. And that reminds me of a curious 
thing. People go to town for society; but I have al* 
ways found that there is no real sod^ except in 
the country. We may be stupid there, but we be- 
long to a scheme of things wluch embodies the 
wisdom td generations. We meet not in drawiqj^ 
tMJ 
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moms, but in the huntitig-field, on the conn^ 
bench, at dinners of tenants or fanners' aaBoci»> 
tioaa. Our private business is intermixed vith oui 
public. Our occupation does not involve comp^- 
tion ; and the daily perf onnance of its dutiea we feel 
to be itself a land of national service. That is an 
order of things which I understand and admire, as 
my fathers understood and admired it before me. 
And that is why I am a Tory; not because of any 
opinions I hold, but because that Is my character. 
I stood for Toryism while it meant something; and 
now that it means nothing, though I stand for it no 
imger, still I can't help being it. The England that 
is will last my time; the England Uiat is to be doea 
not interest me; and it is as well that I should have 
nothing to do with directing it. 

"I dou't know whether that is a sufficient ac- 
count of the question I was told to answer; but it 's 
the best I can make, and I think it ought to be suf- 
ficient. I always imagine myself saying to God, if 
He asks me to give an account of myself: ' Here I 
am, as you made me. You can take me or leave me. 
If I had to live again I would live just so. And if 
fou want me to live differently, you must nuke ma 
[U] 
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different. ' I have diampioced a losing cause, and 1 
am Sony it has lost. But I do not break my heart 
about it. I can still live for the rest of my days the 
life I respect and enjoy. And I am content to leave 
the nation in the hands of Remenha m , who, as I 
see, b all impatience to reply to my heresies. " 

REMENHAM in fact was fidgetUng in his 
chair as though he found it hard to keep 
his seat ; and I should have felt bound in 
pity to call upon him next, even if X had not al- 
ready determined to do so. He rose with alacri^; 
and it was impossible not to be struck by the coq- 
Irast he presented to Cantilupe. His elastic up- 
tight figure, hia firm chin, the exuberance of his 
gestures, the clear ring of his voice, expressed ad- 
mirably the intellectual and nervous force which he 
possessed in a higher degree than any man I have 
ever come across. He began without hesitation, and 
spoke throughout with the truned and facile elo- 
quence of which he was master. "I shall, I am 
sure, be believed," he said, "when I emphatically 
assert that nothing could be more distressing to me 
than the notion — if I should be driven to accept it 
— that the liboiat measures on which, in my opio* 
[161 
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ion, the prosperity and the true welfare of tfaa 
country depends diould have, as one of th^r inci- 
dental concomitants, the withdrawal from public 
life of Buch men as our tti&id who has just sat 
down. We need aO the intellectual and moral re- 
sources of the cotmtiy ; and among them I count as 
sot the least vtduable and fruitful the stock of our 
ancimt country gentlemen. I regretted the retire 
ment of Lord Cantilupe on pubEc aa well as on 
personal grounds; and my regret is only tempted, 
not alb^ether removed, when I see how wdl, how 
honourably and how happily he is employing his 
wdl-deaerred Idsure. But I am glad to know 
that we have still, and to believe that we shall con* 
tinue to have, in the great Council of the nation, 
men of his distinguished type and tradition to form 
one, and that not the least important, of the bal- 
ances and counter-checks in the great and compli- 
cated engine of state. 

*' Wh«i, however, he dums — or perhaps I 
should rather say de«res — for the distinguished 
order of which he is a member, an actual and per* 
manent preponderance in the state, there, I con< 
fess, I must part company with him. Nay. I cannot 
[17] 
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eren accept the theoty, to which he gave ezpreai 
•ion, of a fixed and stable repieseatation of inter< 
eats. It is indeed true that society, hj the mysteri- 
ous dispensation of the Divine Being) is wondero 
full; compounded <^ the most diverse elements 
and classes, corresponding to the various needs 
and requirements <rf human life. And it is an an- 
cient theory, supported by the authority of great 
names, by Plato, my revered master, the poet- 
|diilosopher, by Aristotle, the founder of pditical 
science, that the problem of a statesman is so to 
adjust these otherwise discordant elements as to 
form once for all in the body-pohtic a perfect, a 
final and immutable harmony. There is, according 
to this view, one simple chord and one only, which 
the great organ of society is adapted to play; and 
the business of the legislator is merely to tune the 
instrument so that it shall play it correctly. Thus, i! 
FI^» could have had his way, his great common 
diord, hia harmony of producers, soldiers and phil- 
osophers, would still have been droning monoto- 
nously down the ages, wherever men were assem- 
bled to dwdl together. Doubtless the ctmcord h« 
«ODCciTed wu beautiful. But the dinsonances hv 
CUJ 
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would have nlenced, but whicJi, with ever-Mig> 
menting force, peal and craah. from his day ta 
ours, thiough the edioing vault (tf time, embodyt 
aa I am apt to think, a hamumy more august than 
aay which ena he was able to imagine, and in 
thdr intricate raccesnm weave the plan ttf a 
worid-symphony too high to be apprehended save 
in port by our grosser sense, but pereaved with 
delight by the pure inteUigence of immortal spirits. 
It is indeed the fundamental defect of all imagin> 
ary polities — and how mudi more ct such as foa* 
■Use, without eves idealizing, the actual! — that 
rvea though they be perfect, their perfection ia rel- 
ative only to a smgle set <^ conditions; and that 
could they perpetuate themselves they would also 
perpetuate these, which should have bei n but briel 
and tranntory phases in the histoty of ^ race. 
Had it been possible for Plato to establish over the 
habitable globe his golden chain of philosophle 
cities, he would have rivetted upon the world fof 
ever the institutions of slavety and caste, would 
have sealed at the source the springs of sdeaice and 
invention, and imprisoned in perennial impotoicv 
that mighty genius of empire which alcme has beea 
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able to co-OFdinate to a common and beneScenl 
end the stubborn and rebellious members of this 
growing creatine Man. And if the imagmation of 
a Hato, permitted to work its will, would thus 
have sterilized the germs of progress, what shall wa 
saj of such men as ourselves imposing on the fe- 
cundity of nature the limits and rules of our imper- 
fect mcaisurationl Rather should we, in humilitrt 
'■submit ourselves to her guidance, and ho adapt our 
institutions that they shall hamper as little as may 
be the movemoits and forces operating within 
them. For it is hy conflict, as we have now learnt* 
that the higher emerges from the lower, and nature 
hersdf, it would almost seem, does not direct but 
looks (HI, as her world emerges in painful toil from 
chaos. We do not find her with pre<npitate zeal in> 
tervening to arrest at a given point the ferment of 
creation; stretching her hand when she sees the 
gleam of the halcyon or the rose to bid the process 
cease that would destroy them; and sacrificing to 
the completeness of those lower fonns the nobler 
imperfection of man and of what may lie beyond 
him. She looks always to the end; and so in our 
atatesmanship should we, striving to express, not 
[SO] 
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to limit, by our institutions the forces with wMd 
we have to deal. Our polity should grow, like a 
skin, upon the living tissue of sodety. For who are 
we that we should say to this man or that, go 
plough, keep shop, or govern the state F That w« 
should say to the merchant, 'thus mudi powei 
shall be yours,' and to the farmer 'thus much 
yours ? ' Nol rather let us say to each and to all. 
Take the place you can, enjoy the authority you 
can win! Let our constitution express the balance 
of forces in our sodety, and as they change let the 
disposition of power change with them ! That is the 
creed ot liberalism, supported by nature herself^ 
and sanctioned, I would add with reverence, by 
the Almighty Power, in the disposition and order 
«»f his stupendous creation. 

** But it is not a creed that levels, nor one that 
destroys. None can have more regard than I — not 
Cantilupe himself — for our andent crown, our 
hereditaiy aiistocracy. These, while th^ deserve 
it — and long may they do sol — will retain their 
honoured {dace in the hearts and affections of the 
peojJe. Onfy, alongade of them, I would make 
room for all elements and interests that may comt 
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into bong in the natural couiae of the play ot sodd 
forces. But these will be far too numerous, far too 
inextricably interwoven, too rapidly cha n g ing in 
relative w^ht and importance, for the intelligence 
of man to attempt, by any artificial scheme, to bal< 
snce and adjust th^ confficting claims. Open to 
all men equally, within the litnits of prudence, the 
avenue to political influence, and let them use, as 
th^ can and will, in combined or isolated action, 
the opportunities thus hberally bestowed. That is 
the key-Dote (^ the pc^c^ which I have con^stently 
adopted from my entrance into public life, and 
which I ton prepared to prosecute to the en^ 
though that end should be the universal suffrage st 
dreaded by the last speaker. He tells me it is a pol- 
icy of reckless abandonment. But abandonment to 
what ? Abandonment to theij>eo[^ 1 And the ques- 
tion is, do we trust the peojde ? I do; he does not) 
There, I venture to think, is the real difference 
between us. 

" Yes, I am not ashamed to say it, I trust tba 
Peo|de! What sfacwld I trust, if I could not trust 
them F What else is a nation but an assemblage (A 
the talents, the capacities, the nrtues <^ the cit* 
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mis of wliom it is compoaed ? To utilize those tsl- 
ents, to evoke those capacities, to offer scope and 
opportanity to those virtues, must be the end and 
purpose of eveiy great and generous policy ; and to 
that end, up to the measure of my powers, I have 
striven to minister, not rashly, I hope, nor with im- 
patience, but in the spirit of a sober and assured 
faith. 

'Such is my conception of liberalism. But if lib* 
eralism has its mission at home, not less important 
are its piindples in tiie r^on of international rela- 
tions. I will not now embark on the troubled sea of 
foreign pohcy. But on one point I will touch, since 
it was raised by the last speaker, and that is the 
question of our foreign ttade. In no department of 
human activi^, I will venture to say, are the inten- 
tions of the Almighty more plainly indicated, than 
in this of the interchange of the products of labour. 
To each part of the habitable globe have been 
asmgned its special gifts for the use and delectation 
of Man ; to every nation its pecuhar skill, its appro- 
priate opportunities. As the world was created fot 
labour, so it was created for exchange. Across the 
Meant bridged at last by the indomitable perti' 
l«81 
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Oadty of art, the granaries ot the new worid call, Iv 
their inexhaustible fecandity, for Uie iron and 
steel, the imfJements and engines of the old. Th* 
shepherd-kings t^ the limitless plains oS Australia, 
the Indian lyot, the now happily emancipated ne* 
gro of Geoigia and Candlna, feed and are fed by 
the factories and looms of Manchester and Brad- 
ford. Fall-Mall is made glad with Uie produce of 
the vineyards of France and Spun ; and the Italian 
peasant goes clad in the labours of the Lei4%ster 
artisan. The golden c^tun revidves, the silver 
buckets rise and fall: and one to the other passe* 
on, as it fills and overflows, the stream that pours 
from Nature's comucopa! Such is the law or- 
dfuned by the Power that presides over the des- 
tinies of the worid; and not all the interferences of 
man with His beneficent purposes can avail alto- 
gether to check and frustrate their happy opera* 
tion. Yet have the blind cupidity, the ignorant ap' 
prehensions of national zeal dislocated, so far af 
was possible, the wheeb and ci^ of the great 
machine, hampered its working and limited its 
uses. And if there be anything of which this great 
pation may justly boast, it Is that she has been tht 
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Ink to tear down tlie barriers and dams of a par 
verted ingenuity, and to admit in unrestricted pleni 
hide to every channel ot her verdant meadowa thi 
limpid and fertilizing stream of trade. 

" Verily she has had her reward I Search the re- 
cords irf history, and you will seek in vain fot 
a prosperity so immense, so continuous, so pro* 
gresave, aa that which has blessed this country 
ia the last hatf-centuiy of her annals. This ac- 
cess of wealth was admitted indeed by tiie speaks 
who preceded me. But he compltuned that we 
had taken no account of the changes which 
&.v_ new system was introducing into the char- 
ter and occnpations of the people. It is true; 
tnd he would be a rash man who should venture 
to forecast and to determine the remoter results 
of such a polI<7; or should •brink from the con* 
sequences of Uberty on the ground that he can- 
not anticipate their character. 'Which of us would 
have the courage, even if he had the power, to im< 
pose upon a nation for all time the form of Ha 
economic life, the type of its character, the direc- 
tion of its enterprise ? The possibilities that lie io 
the womb of Nature are greater than we can gauge; 
(Ml 
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tte can but facilitate fKeir birth, we may not pifc 
•cribe their anatom;^. The evils of the day call fof 
the remedies of the day; but none can anticipaf« 
with advantage the necessities of the future. And 
meantime what cause is there for mis^ving ? I con^ 
fess that I see none. The policy of freedom has 
been justified, I contend, by its results. And so con' 
fident am I of this, that the time, I bdiere, is not 
far distant, when other coimtries will awake at last 
to thdr own true interests and emulate, not more 
to thdr advanta^ than to ours, our fiscal leg^sla- 
ticm. I see the time approaching when the nations 
ti the world, laying aside thetr political animos- 
ities, will be knitted together in the peac^ul 
^ rivalry of trade; when those barriers of nationality 
which belong to the infancy of the race will melt 
and dissolve in the sunshine of science and art; 
when the roar of the cannon will yidd to the soft^ 
murmur of tiie loom, and the apron <d the artisan, 
the blouse of tiie peasant be more honourable than 
the scarlet of the soldier; when the cosmopolitan 
armies of trade will replace the militia of death; 
when tiiat which God has joined together will na 
longer be sundered by the ignorance, the fdly. thi 
[Ml 
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wickedness at man; when the labour and the In- 
vention of one will become the heritage of all; and 
the peoples of the earth meet no longer on the field 
of battle, but by their chosen delegates, as in the 
vision of oar greatest poet, in the ' Fariiament of 
Man, the Federation of the World.' " 

WITH this peroration Remenham re- 
sumed his seat. He had spoken, as 
indeed was his habit, rather as if he 
Kere addressing a public meeting than a company 
of friends. But at least he had set the ball rolling. 
To many of those present, as I well knew, his speech 
and his manner must have been eminently pro- 
vocative; and naturally to none more thui to 
Mendoza. I had, therefore, no hesitation in sig- 
nalling out the Conservative chief to give us the 
opposite ptnnt of view. He responded with detiber- 
ation, lifting from his chest his sinister Jewish face, 
and slowly unfolding his long body, while a malic- 
ious smile played about his mouth. 

" One, " he began, " who has not the privilege at 

immediate access to the counsels of the Divin< 

Being cannot but feel himself at a disadvantage m 

following a man so favoured as my distinguished 

l«7J 
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friend. "Die disadvantage, however, is cnie to whici 
I have had, perforce, to grow accustomed dutin; 
iong yeaia at parliamectaiy strife. I have resignei 
myself to creeping where he soars, to guessing 
where he prof^esiea. But there is compensatioi 
everfwheie. And, perhaps, there are certain points 
which may be revealed to babes and sucklings 
while they are concealed from beinga more au- 
gust. Ilie worm, I suppose, must be aware of ex- 
crescences and roughnesses of the soil which es- 
cape the more comprdiensive vision of the eagle: - 
and to the worm, at least, these are of more im- ^ 
portance than mountain ranges and oceans which V 
he wiU never reach. It is from that humble point of 
view that I shall ofiFer a few remarks supplemen- ' 
taiy to, perhaps even critical of, the eloquent 
apostrof^e we have been permitted to enjoy. 

" The key-note of my friend's address was lib- 
er^. There is no British heut which does not beat 
higher at the sound of that word. But while I lis- 
tened to his impassioned plea, I could not help 
wondering why he did not propose to dispense to 
us in even laiger and more Uberal measure the 
supreme and precious gift of freedom. True, ba 
t«8] 
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has done much to remove the barriers that sepa- 
rated natitm from nation, and man from man. But 
hov much remains to be accomplished before we 
can be truly said to have brought ourselves into 
line with Nature I Ctmsider, for example, the po' 
Uceman I Has my friend ever r^ected on all that is 
implied in that solemn figure; on all that it symbol- 
izes of interference with the purposes of a ben^' 
cent Creator P The policeman is a permanent pub- 
lic defiuice of Nature. Through him the weak rule 
the strong, the few the many, the intelligent th« 
fools. Through him survive those whom the strug- 
gle for existence should have eliminated. He sub- 
stitutes the unfit for the fit. He dislocates the 
ec<Hioniy of the universe. Under his shelter take 
root and thrive all monstrous and parasitic 
growths. Marriage clings to his skirts, property 
nestles in his bosom. And while these flourish, 
where is liberty P The law of Nature we all know 
' Th£ good old ruU, the ancient •plan 
That hs ihmdd tak« -who hat ike power. 
And he thould keep who can 1 ' 

"But this, by the witchcraft of property, we 
have seA. aside. Our walls of brick and stone ws 
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^ve maimed with invisible guards. We have 
thronged with fiery faces and arms the fences of 
our gardens and parks. The plate-glass of oui 
windows we have made more impenetrable than 
adamant. To our very infants we have given the 
strength of giants. Babies surfeit, while strtHig men 
starve; and the foetus in the womb stretches out 
unformed hands to annex a prindpaUty. Is this 
liberty F Is this Nature ? No ! It is a Merlin's prison I 
Ytlt, monstrous, it subsists! Has our friend, then, 
no power to dissolve the charm ? Or, can it be that 
he has not the will ? 

" Again, can we be said to be free, can we be sai^ 
to be in harmony with Nature, while we endure the 
bonds of matrimony ? While we fetter the happy 
promiscuity of instinct, and subject our roving 
fancy to the dominion of ' one unchanging wife P ' 
Here, indeed, I frankly admit, Nature has her 
revenges; and an actual pol^amy flourishes even 
under the a^is of our law. But the law exists; it is 
the warp on which, by the woof of property, we 
fashion that Nesaus-shirt, the Family, in which, we 
have swathed the giant enei^es of mankind. But 
while that shirt clings dose to every Hmb, whiJ 
(801 
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avmila it, in the name trf Ubeily, to snap, here and 
there, a button or a lace ? A more heroic worit is 
required of the great protagonist, if, indeed, he will 
follow hia mistress to the ead. He shakes his head. 
What! Is his service, then, but hidf -hearted after 
all ? Or, can it be, th^ behind the mask of the god- 
deaa he b^ins to divine the teeth and daws of the 
brute ? But if nature be no goddess, how can we 
accept her as sponsor for liberty P And if liberty be 
taken on its own merits how is it to be HiaHngiiiah- 
ed from anarchy P How, but by the due admixture 
of coercion ? And, that admitted, must we not de- 
scend from the mountain top <rf prophecy to the 
dreary pluns of political compromise ? " 

Up to this point Mendoza had preserved thA 
tone ot elaborate irony which, it will be remem- 
bered, was BO disconcerting to English audiences, 
and stood so much in the way of his popularity. 
But now his manner changed. Becoming more se- 
rious, and I fear I must add, more dull than I bad 
ever heard him before, he gave us what I sup- 
pose to be the most intimate exposition he had ever 
permitted himyself to offer c^ the Conservative pnnt 
of view as he understood it 
[SI] 
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"These," be resumed, "are questions wUdi 1 

must leave my friend to answer for himself. Tha 
ground is too high for me. I have do skill in the 
flights of speculation. I take no pleasure in the 
enundation of principles. To my restricted visiont 
I^aced as I am upon tiw earth, isolated facts ob- 
tnide themselves with a capridous particularity 
which defies my powers of generalization. And 
that, perhaps, is the reason why I attached mysell 
to the par^ to which I have the honour to belong 
For it is, I think, the party which sees things as 
they are; as they are, that is, to mere human 
vision. Bemenham, in his haste, has called us the 
parfy of reaction. I would rather say, we are the 
party of realism. We have in view, not Man, but 
Englishmen ; not ideal polities, but the British Con- 
stitution; not Political Economy, but the actual 
course of our trade. Through this great forest of 
fact, this tangle of old and new, these secular oaks, 
sturdy shrubs, beautiful parasitic creepers, we move 
with a prudent diffidence, following the old tracks, 
endeavouring to keep them open, but hesitating to 
cut new routes till we are clear as to the goal foi 
which we are asked to sacrifice our finest limbeB 
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Fundamental changes we r^ard as exceptional 
and patbolo^cal. Yet. being bound by no theories, 
when we axe convinced of their necessity, we io- 
augurste them boldly and carry them throu^ to 
the end. And thus it is that having decided that the 
Ume had come to call the people to the councils of 
the nation, we strack boldly and once for all by 
a measure which I will never admit — and here I 
regret that Cantilupe ia not with me — which I 
will never admit to be at variance with the best 
and soundest traditions of conservatism. 

" But such measures are exceptional, and we hope 
they will be final. We take no delight in tinkeritig 
the constitution. The mechanism of govermnent 
we recognize to be only a means; the test cA the 
statesman is his power to govern. And remuning, 
aa we do, inaccessible to that gospel <rf liberty of 
which our opponents have had a special revela- 
tion, we find in the existing state of England much 
that appears to us to need control. We are unable 
to share the optimism which animates Remenham 
and bis friends as to the direction and effects of the 
new forces of industry. Above the whirr of the 
s[andk and the shaft we hear the cry of the poor. 
[S3] 
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Behind our flourishmg warehouses uid shops w9 
see the hovels of the artisan. We watch along our 
highroads the long procession (A labourers de> 
serting their ancestral villages for the cities; we 
trace them to the slum and the sweater's den; 
we follow them to the poorhouse and the prison ; we 
see them disappear engulfed in the abyss, while 
others press at their heels to take their place and 
share their destiny. And in face of all this we do not 
think it to be onr duty to fold our arms and invoke 
the prindple cJ liberty. We feel that we owe it to 
the nation to preserve intact its human heritage, 
the only source of its greatness and its wealth ; and 
. we are prepared, with such wisdom as we have, to 
legislate to that end, undeterred by the fear of in- 
curring the charge of sodalism. 

" But while we thus concern ourselves with the 
condition of these islands, we have not fotgotten 
that we have relations to the world outade. If, 
indeed, we coald share the views to which Remen- 
bam has given such eloquent expression, this is a 
matter which would give us little anxie^. He be- 
holds, as in a vision, the era of peace and good-will 
ushered in by the genius of commerce. By a mys- 
[M] 
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terioua dispenaation of Frovidence be seM e» 
{Hdity and competitioi) turthetiug the ends of diar- 
i^ and peace. But here once more X am un^le ta 
follow hia audacioiu flight. Confined to the sjdien 
of obaerration, I cannot but note that in the long 
and sanguinai; coarse of history there has been do 
cause so buitful of war as the rivalries of trade. 
Our own aonals at every point are eloquent of this 
truth ; nor do I see anything in the conditions of the 
niodem worid that should limit its application. We 
have been told that all nations will adopt our fiscal 
policy. Why should they, unless it is to their in- 
terest F We adopted it because we thought it was 
to ours; and we shall abandon it if we ever change 
our ojnnion. And when I say ' interest' I would not 
be understood to mean economic interest in the 
narrower sense. A nation, like an individual, I con- 
cave, has a personalis to maintfun. It must be its 
object not to accumulate wealth at all costs, but to 
develope and maintun capacity, to be powerful, 
eneigetic, many-aided, and above all independent. 
Whether the policy we have adopted will continue 
to guarantee this result, I am not prophet enough to 
venture to affirm. But if it does not, I cannot doubt 
[SI] 
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diat we shall be dnTen to revise it. Nor can I beHeva 
that other natioiu, not even our own colonies, mil 
follow us in our present poHc^, if to do so would be 
to jeopaidjr their rising industries and unduljr to 
narrow the scope of their econonuc ene^ea. I do 
not, then, I confess, look forward with enthumasm 
or with hope to the Ciystal-Palace milleDnium that 
Inspired the eloquence of Bemenham. I see the fu- 
ture pT^;naot with wars and rumours of wars. And 
in particular I see tins nation, byvirtue of its wealth, 
its power, its unparalleled success, the target for 
the envy, the hatred, the cupidity of all the peoples 
of Europe. I see thesi looking abroad for outlets 
for their exptmding population, only to find every 
eonier of the habitable globe preoccupied by the 
Knglish race and overshadowed by the English 
Sag. But from this, which is our main danger, I 
conjure my main hope for the future. England is 
more than England. She has grown tn her sleep- 
She has stretched over eveiy continent huge em- 
bryo limbs whidi wait only for the beat of hei 
heart, the motion of her spirit, to assume their form 
and function as members of one great body of em* 
IHie. The 8|arit, I think, b^;ins to stir, the blood t> 
(Ml 
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diculate. Our colonies, I believe, are not destined 
to drop from us like ripe fruit; our dependencies 
will not fall to other masters. He nation sooner or ( 
later will wdte to its imperial mission. The hearts ( 
of Englishmen beyond the seajs will beat in unison \ 
with ours. And the federation I foresee is not the ■ 
federatioQ of Mankind, but that of the British race / 
throughout the worid. " 

He paused, and in the stillness that followed 
we became aware of the gathering dusk. The first 
stars were appearing, and the young moon was 
low in the west. From the shadow below we heard 
the murmur of a fountain, and the call of a night- 
ingale sounded in the wood. Something in the 
time and the place must have worked on Men- 
doza'a mood; for when he resumed it was in a 
different key. 

"Such," he b^an, "is my vision, H I pennit 
myself to dream. But who shall say whether it a 
more than a dream? There is something in the 
air to-night which compels candour. And if I 
am to tell my inmost thought, I must confess on 
what a flood of nescience we, who seem to direct 
the affairs of nations, are borne along together witb 
IS7J 
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those whom we appear to control. We are penotfr 
ted, like childreD, to lay our bauds upon the reins; 
but it is a dark and unknown genius who drives. 
iWc are bis creatures; and it is bis ends, not ours, 
that are furthered hj our ctmtests, our efforts, ova 
ideals. In the arena R^nenham and I must piaj 
our part, combat bravely, and be ready to die when 
the crowd turn down their thumbs. But here in a 
moment of withdrawal, I at least cannot ftul to re- 
cognize behind the issues that divide us the tie of a 
common destiny. We shall pass and a new gener- 
ation will succeed us; a generatioa to whom oi4 
ideals will be irrevdant, our catch-words empty 
our controver^es unintelligible. 

' Ri motut animorum abjue haec certamina tanbt 
Pvtvent exigui jactu amprett* quieacunt.* 

"The dust of oblivion will bury our debates. 
Something we shall have achieved, but not what 
we intended. My dream may, peihaps, be fur* 
thered by Bemenham, and his by me, or, it ma; 
be, ndther his nor mine by ^tho*. The Frovid^ci 
whose purposes he so readily divines is dark to me. 
And perhaps, for that reason, I am able to regai4 
[S8J 
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lum with more charity than he has always been will 
ing, I suspect, to extend to me. This, at any latQ 
is the moment of truce. The great arena is emptf 
the silent benches vanish into the night. Under tlu 
glimmer of the moon figures more than mortal 
haunt the scene of our ephemeral contests. It b 
they which stand behind us and deal the blows 
which seem to be ours. When we are laid in the 
dust they will animate other combatants; when 
OUT names are forgotten they will blazon others in 
perishable gold. Why, then, should we strive and 
siy, even now in the twilight hour ? The same 
sky encompasses us, the same stars are above ns. 
What are my opinions, what are Remenham's? 
Froth on the surface ! The current bears all alike 
along to the destined end. For a moment let us 
meet and feel its silent, irresistible force; and in 
this moment reach across the table the hand of 
peace." 

With that he stretched his hand to Remenham, 
with a kind ot pathos of appeal that the other. 
though I think he did not altogether like it, could 
hardly refuse to entertain. It was theatrical, it was 
un-Ei^lish, but somehow, it was successful. And 
1S9J 
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fte whole episode, the dosing words and th« 
incompftrable gesture, left me with b sense as 
though a curtain had bem drawn upon a phase of 
our history. Uendoza, somehow, had shut out Re- 
menham, even more than himself, from the field on 
which the issues of the future were to be fought. 
And it was this feeling that led me, really a little 
against my inclination, to select as the n^ speaker 
the man who of all who made up our company, ia 
oiMnions was the most opposed to Remenham, 
and in temperament to Mendoza. My choice wa. 
&lli«on, more famous now than he was then, but 
Inown eren at that time as aa unsparing critic of 
SxAh patties. He responded readily enough; and as 
he began a spell seemed to snap. The night and the 
hour were forgotten, and we were back on the 

, dusty field of controversy. 

; ** FTT^HIS is all very touching," he began, 
I " but Mendoza is shaking hands wit^ 
M the wrong person. He 's much nearei 

1 tomethanheistoBemenham,andIdon*tatalIde 
spair of converting him. For he does at least under- 
stand that the character of ereiy society depends 
Dpon its law of property; and he even seems to 
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faave a suspicion that the law, u ve have it. iinol 
what you would call absolute peTfecti(Hi. It '» tni« 
that he shows no particular indiaalion to alter iL , 
But that may come; and I 'm not without hope vi 
■edng, before I die, a Toiy-Socialist par^. Remeo- 
ham's is a <Ma«Dt caae, and I fear there 's nothing 
lo be nuule <^ him. He does, I bdieve, really think 
that in some exbwndinary way the law of prop* 
erty, like the Anglican Chnrch, is one <^ the dis- 
pensations of Providmce; and that if he removes 
all odier restricticns, leaving that, he will have 
what he calls a natural society. But Nature, as 
$f eadoza has pointed out, ia anarchy. CiyilisatlMi 
meaija-HFestnction ; and so does socialism. So fat 
from being anarchy, it is the very antithesis of it 
Anarchy is the goal of liberalism, if liberalism 
could ever be persuaded to be logical. So the scare- 
crow of anarchy, at least, need not frighten away 
any would-be convert to socialism. Here remains, 
it is true, the other scarecrow, revolution; and that, 
I admit, has more life in it. Socialism u revolution- 
ary; but so is liberalism, or was, while it was any- 
&ing. Revolution does not imply violence. On the 
contrary, violence is the abortion of revolution. Do 
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I, for instance, lode lik« a Must or a Danton ? 1 
ask you, candidly!" 

He ceitunly did not. On the contrary, vith bis 
short squat figure, pointed beard and apectacles, 
he presented a curious blend of the middle-class 
Englishman and the German savant. There was a 
burst of laughter at his question, in which hs 
joined himself. But when he resumed it was in a 
more serious tone and somewhat in the manner of 
a lecturer. It was indeed, at that time, veiy largely 
by lectures that he ouried on his propaganda. 

"No," he said, "socialism may loar; but, in 
England at any rate, it roars as gently as any suck- 
ing-dove. Revolution I admit is the goal; but the 
process is substitution. We propose to transform 
society almost without any one knowing it; to 
work from the foundation upwards without unduly 
disturbing the superstructure. By a mere adjust- 
ment of rates and taxes we shall redistribute prop- 
erty; by an extennon of the poweis of local bodies 
we shall nationalize industry. But in all this there 
need be no shock, no abrupt transition. On the 
contraiy, it is essential to our scheme that there 
should not be. We are men of science and we real- 
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ize that the whole structure of sodetj lestt upon 
habit. With the new oi^anizatioD must tiierefore 
grow the Dew habit that is to support it. To predjn- 
tate organic change is merely to court reaction, 
niiat is the lesson of all revolution; and it is one 
which English aodalista, at a,uy rate, have learnt. 
We think, moreover, that capitalist society is, by 
its own momentum, travelling towards the goal 
which we desire. Every consolidation of busiDess 
upon a grand scale implies the development of pre* 
cisely those talents of oiganization without which 
the socialistic state could not come into being or 
tiaintain itself; while at the same time the substi- 
tution of monopoly for competition removes the 
only check upon the power of capital to exploit so- 
detyt Bud brings home to every citizen in his teQ' 
derest point — his pocket — the necessity for that 
public control from which he might otherwise be 
inclined to shrink. Capitalist society is thus pre- 
paring its own euthanasia; and we socialists ought 
to be r^arded not as assassins of the old order, but 
as midwives to deliver it of the child with which it 
is in travul. 
" That child will be a society not of liberfy but of 
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regulation. It is here that we jtnn issue not onfy 
with doctrinaire liberals, but with that large body 
of ordinary conunon-seDse Englishmen who feel a 
general and instinctiTe distrust of all state inter- 
ference. That distrust, I would piMnt out, is really 
an anachronism. It dates from a time when th« 
state was at once incompetent and unpopular, 
from the days of monarchic or aristocratic govero' 
ment carried on frankly in the interests of partieu' 
lar classes or persons. But the democratic revolu' 
tion and the introduction of bureaucracy has 
swept all that away; and governments in every 
civilized country are now moviog towards the ideal 
of an expert administration controlled by an alert 
and intelligent pubhc opinion. Much, it is true, haa 
yet to be done before that ideal will be realized. Iq 
some countries, notably in the United States, the 
necesfflty of the expert has hardly made itself feh. 
In others, such as Germany, popular control is 
very inadequately provided for. But the tendency 
is clear; and nowhere dearer than in this country. 
Here at any rate we may hopefully look forward to 
a continual exten^on both of the activity and of 
the intelligence of public o£Sdab; while at the 
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same time, by an appropriate development ot the 
representatiTe nutchineiy, we may guard ourselves 
against the danger of an irrespon^ble bureaucracy 
The problem of reconciling administrative effi' 
aency vrith popular contnd is no doubt a difficult 
one ; but I feel confident that it can be solved. This 
peiiiaps is hardly the place to develop my favourite- 
idea of tlje professional representative; but I may 
be permitted to refer to it in passing. By a profes- 
sion^ representative I mean one tnuned in a sden- 
tific and systematic way to elidt the real opinion of 
his^constituents, and to embody it in practicable 
proposals. He will have to study what they really 
want, not what they think they want, and to dis' 
cover for himself in wliat way it can be obtained. 
Such men need not be elected; indeed I am in- 
clined to think that the plan of popular election has 
had its day. The essential is that they should be se- 
lected by some test of efficiency, such as examina- 
tioD or previous record, and that they should keep 
themselves in constuit touch with their constitu- 
ents. But I must not dwell upon details. My main 
object is to show that when govemmmt is in the 
hands of expert administrators, controlled by ex* 
[48] 
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pert represeotalives, there need be no anxiety felt 
in oleading indefinitel; the sphere of the state. 

" This extension will of course be primarily econ- 
omic, for, as is now generally recognized, the whole 
character of a sodety depends upon its economic 
organization. Bev<Jution, if it is to be profound, 
must bq;in with the organization of industry; but 
it does not follow that it will end there. It is a libel 
va the socialist ideal to call it materialistic, to say 
that it is indifferent or hostile to the higher activ- 
ities. No one, to begin with, is more conscious than 
a true socialist of the importance of science. Not 
cnly b the sociol*^ on which his position is based 
a branch of science; but it is a fundamental part of 
Jiis creed that the progress of man depends upon 
his mastery of Nature, and that for acquiring that 
mastery science is his only weapon. Again, it is ab- 
surd to accuse us of indifference to ethics. Our 
standards, indeed, may not be the same as those of 
bouTgetus society; if they were, that would be their 
condemnation ; for a new economic r^;ime neces- 
sarily postulates a new ethic. But every i^imt 
requires and produces its appropriate standards; 
and ttic socialist regime will be no ezcepticm. Our 

(«] 
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feding npcHi Uiat subject is nmi^y that we need 
Dot trouble aboat the ethic because it will fol* 
low of itself upon the economic rerolutioa. Fcm*. 
as we read histoiy, the economic factor deter* 
mines all the others. * Man ist was er isst,' aa the 
German said; and morab, ait, religion, all the so- 
called ' ideal activities,' are just allotropic forms oi 
bread and meat T^ey will come by themsdves if 
they are wanted; and in the sodalist state they 
will be better not worse provided for than under 
the present competitive system. For here again tht 
prindiJe of the expert will come in. It will b« 
the buunesa of the state, if it determines that su^ 
activities ought to be encouraged, to devise a ma* 
diineiy for sdecting and educating mat of genius, 
il proportion to the demand, and asugning to 
them thdr appropriate sphere of activity and theii 
Buffident wage. This will apply, I conceive, equally 
to the ministers of reli^on as to the professors cd 
the various branches of art Nor would I suggest 
that the socialist communis should estabU^ any 
one form of religion, seeing that we are not in a 
position to determine scientifically which, oi 
wh^er any, etc true. I would give encourage 
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ment to all and several, of course under the necfl* 
Muy lestrictifHifl, in the hope that, m cooiw c^ timcv 
hj a process of natural selection, that one will suix 
vive whjc^ is the hest adapted to the new enTirtm- 
moit. But meantime the advantage of the new ovei 
the old organization is apparent. We shall hear no 
more of genius starving in a garret; of ill-paid or 
over-paid ministers of the gospel ; of ptivilc^ed and 
naprivil^ed sects. All will be orderly, r^ular, and 
secure, as it should be in a civilized state; and for 
the first time in histoiy society will be in a por- 
tion to extract the maximum (rf good from those 
strange and irregular human organizations whose 
subsistence hitherto has beeai so precarious and 
trhose output so capridous and uncertain. A so- 
cialist state, if I may say so, will pigeon-hole re* 
ligion, literature and art; and if these are really 
normal and fruitful functions they cannot fail, 
like other functions, to profit by such treat' 
ment. 

" I have thus indicated in outline the main feat* 
ures of the socialist scheme — an economic revolu- 
tion accomplished by a gradual and peaceful 
transition and issuing in a system of collectivism sa 
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emnfdete as to include &I1 the human actavitiea that 
are naUj valuable. But what I should find it hard 
to convey, except to ao audience prepared by years 
(rf study, is the enthusiasm or rather the grounds 
for the enthusiasm, that animates us. Whereas all 
other pohtical parties are groping in the dark, rely- 
ing upon partial and outworn formulse, in wbidi 
even &ey themselves have ceased to believe, we 
alone advance in the broad daylight, along a road 
whose course we clearly trace backward and for> 
ward, towards a ^oal distinctly seen on the horizon. 
Historr and analysis are our guides; history toi 
Die first lime comprehended, analysis for the first 
time scientifically applied. Unlike all the revolu- 
tionists of the past we derive our inspiation not 
from our own intuitions or ideals, but hom tne as- , 
certained course of the world. We co-operate with 
th^ universe; and hence at once our confidence and 
our patience. We can a£Ford to wait because the 
force of events is bearing us on of its own accord to 
the end we desire. Even if we rest on our oars, none 
the less we are drifting onwards; or if we are 
checked for a moment the eddy in which we are 
caught b merely local. Alone among all pditidana 
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we luve futli;'but our faith is built upon soeno^ 
and it is tlierefore a faith which will endure." 

WITH that Allison concluded; and al* 
most before he had done MacCarthy, 
without waiting my summons, had 
leapt to his feet and burst into an impassioned hai^ 
angue. 'With flashing eyes and passionate gestures 
he delivered himself as follows, his Irish accent 
contrasting pleasantly with that of the last speaker. 
"May Grod forgive me," he cried, "that evei 
I have called n^self a socialist, if this is what 
socialism means! But it does not! I will rescu 
the word ! I will leclmm it for its ancient no- 
bler sense — socialism the dream of the worid, ths 
light of the grail on the marsh, the mystic city <rf 
Sarras, the vale of Avalonl Socialism the soul of 
liber^, the bond of brotherhood, the seal of equ^- 
ity! Who is he that with sacrilegious hands would 
■eize our Ariel and prison him in that tree of io' 
iquity the State P Day is not farther from night, noi 
Good from Evil, than the socialism of the Revolu< 
tion from this of the desk and the stool, from this 
enemy wearing our uniform and flaunting our coat 
of anna. For nigh upon a century we have foughl 
[SO] 
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for liberty; and now they would make us gadnt 
tobtndourownsoula. 1789, 1830, ISlS—arethese 
dates branded upon our hearts, only to stamp 
ufl aa patient sheep in the flock of buteaucraqr ? 
No! They are the symbols of the sprit; and 
those whom they set apart, outcasts from the king- 
^ma ot this woHd and citizens of the kingdom ot 
God, wherever they wander are living flames to 
consume institutions and laws, and to light in the 
hearts of men the flres of pi^ and wrath and love. 
Our dty is not built with blue books, nor cemented 
irith office dust; nor is it bonds of red-tape that 
joake and keep it one. No! it is the attractitm, 
uncompelled, of spirits made free; the diadow- 
ing into outwud form of the eternal joy of the 
soul!" 

He paused and seemed to collect himself; and 
then in a quieter tone: " Sodalism," he proceeded, 
** is one with anarchy 1 1 know the terrors of that 
word ; but they are the tenors of an evil eonsdence; 
for it is only an order founded on iniquity that 
dreads disorder. Why do you fear for your proper^ 
and lives, you who fear anarchy F It is because you 
have stoleo the one and misdevoted the other; be- 
[SIJ 
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CHue 70a have created by jour laws the num yaa 
call the criniinal; because yon have bred hunger, 
and hunger has bred lage. For this I do not blame 
you. any more than I blame myself. You aie your- 
selves victims of the system you maintain, and 
your enemy, no less than mine, if you knew it, ia 
government. For government means compulaioo, 
exclusion, distinction, separation; while anarchy 19 
freedom, union and love. Government ia based on 
^otism and fear, anarchy on fraternity. It ia be- 
cause we divide ourselves into nations that we en- 
dure the oppression of armaments; because we iso- 
late ourselves as individuals that we invoke th« 
protection of laws. If I did not take what my 
brother needs I should not fear that he would take 
it from me; if I did not shut myself ofiF from hia 
want, I ^ould not deem it less urgent than my 
own. All governing persons are persons set apart. 
And therefore it is that whether they will or no 
they are oppressors, or, at best, obstructors. Shut 
off from the breath of popular instinct, which is the 
breath of life, they cannot feel, and therefore can* 
not think, rightly. And, in any case, how could they 
understand, even with the best will in the worit^ 
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&K multif ariouB interests they aie expected to ccsk* 
trol ? A man knows nothing but what he practises; 
and in eveiy branch of work only those are fitted to 
direct who are themselves the workers. Intellec- 
tually, as well as morally, government is eteinally 
bankrupt; and what is called repiesentatiTe gov- 
ernment is no better than any other, for the gov> 
emors are equally removed in sympathy and 
koowledge from the governed. Nay, experience 
shows, if we would but admit it, that under no 
system have the rulers been more incompetent and 
corrupt than under this which we call democratic. 
la not the veiy word 'politidan' everywhere a 
term of reproach? Is not a govemment-oflSce 
everywhere anonymous with incapacity and 
sloth ? What a nuserable portion is that of a men^ 
ber of Fariiament, compelled to give his vote cm 
innumerable questions of which he does not tm- 
deistaod the rudiments, and giving it at the dicta- 
tion of par^ chiefs who themselves are controlled 
bj the blind and brainless mechanism of the cau* 
cus I The people are the slaves of thdr representa- 
*ives, the representatives of th^ chiefs, and the 
dhie& of a conscienceless machine! And that is the 
163) 
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bst word of gOTemmental scieiice! Oh, dinnf 
•jnrit of mau, in what chains have you bound your- 
self, and call it liberty, and clap ytmr handa I 

" And then comes one and says, ' because you 
are free, tie yourself tighter and tighter in your 
own bonds ! ' Are these hands not yours that fasten 
the knots P Why then do you fear P Here is a Hmb 
free; fasten it quick! Your head still turns; come, 
fix it in a vice! Now you are fast! Now you cannot 
move! How beautiful, how orderly, how secure I 
And this, and this is socialiam ! And it was to ac- 
com[^ish this that France opened the sluices that 
have deluged the earth with blood ! What ! we bavs 
broken the bonds of iron to bind ourselves in tapel 
We have discrowned Napoleon to crown . . . 
to crown. . . ." 

He looked across at Allison, and suddenly pulled 
himself up. Then, attempting the tone of exposi- 
ticm, " There ia only one way out of it," he resumed, 
"the extension of free co-operation in every de- 
partment of activity, including those which at pres* 
ent are regulated by the State. You will say that 
this is impracticable ; but why P Already, in ail thai 
you most care about, that is the method you ao> 
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buiSy adopt The actintieg <4 men that aietraMl 
in the society in which we live are those oS art and 
science and amuaemenL And all these are, I will 
not say regulated by, but expressed in. Tohmtaij 
(nganizations, dubs, academies, sodetiea,whatyoa 
win. Tie Royal Society and the British Assoda- 
tion are types of the ri^^t way of organiuog; 
and it is a way that should and must be applied 
throughout the whole structure. Every trade and 
business should be conducted by a society volun- 
tarily formed ctf all those who choose to engage in 
it, electing and removing their own officials, deta>- 
mining thdr own policy, and co-operating by free 
arrangement with other ramilar bodies. A comi^ex 
interweaving of such associations, with order 
everywhere, compulsion nowhere, is the form ti 
sodety to which I look forward, and which I see 
already growing up within the hard sldn of the 
<dder (nganisms. Bules there wilt be but not laws, 
rules gladly obeyed because they will have been 
fredy adopted, and because there will be no com- 
pulnoD upon any one to remain within the brother- 
hood that approves and maintains them. Anardiy 
is not the absence of order, it is absmce of force ; it 
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is the f lee outfloving of the sfnrit into the fonns in 
which it delights; and in such fonns alone, as ihef 
grow and change, can it find an ^pression which if, 
not also a bondage. You will say this is chimericaL 
But lod£ at history! Coodder the great achieve* 
ments c^ the IkCddle Age ! Were they not the result 
of just such a movement as I descrihe F It was men 
voluntarily associating in communes and groujnng 
themselves in guilds that built the towers and 
churches and adorned them with the glories of art 
that dazzles us still in Italy and France. The his- 
tory of the growth of the state, <rf public author!^ 
and compulsion, is the history of the decline bom 
Florence and Nuremberg to London and New 
York. Aa the power of the slate grows the energy 
of the sjHrit dwindles; and if ever Allison's ideal 
should be realized, if ever tiie activi^ of the state 
should extend through and through to every de* 
partment c^ life, the universal ease and comfort 
which may thus be disseminated throughout 80< 
dety will have been purchased dearly at the pric« 
of the soul. The denizens of that city will be fed, 
housed and clothed to perfection; only — and it 
is a serious drawback — only they will be dead. 
[MI 
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' "Oh!" he brolK out, "if I could but get you ta 
see that this whole order under which you Uyb is 
artificial and unuecessaTyl But we are befogged by 
the systems we impose upon our imagination and 
call science. We have been taught to regard history 
as a necessary process, until we come to think it 
must also be a good one ; that all that has ever hap- 
pened ought to have happened just so and no 
otherwise. And thus we justify everything past and 
present, however palpably in contradiction with oui 
own intuitions. But these are mere figments of the 
brain. History, for the most part, believe me, is one 
gigantic error and ciime. It ought to have beeo 
other than it was ; and we ought to be other than we 
ate. There ia na natural and inevitable evolution 
towards good; no co-operating with the universe, 
other than by connivance at its crimes. That Httle 
house the brsin builds to shelter its own wealoiew : 
must be torn down if we would face the truth and 
pursue the good. Then we shall see amid what 
bhnding storms of wind and rain, what darkness of 
elements hostile or indifferent, our road lies across 
the mountains towards the dty of our defdre. Then 
and thesi only shall we understand the sjurit <A 
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revolution. That there oie things so bad that Ui^ 
can only be burnt up by fire; that there are ob> 
stnictions so immense that they can only be ex- 
ploded by dynamite; that the work of destruction 
is a necessaiy preliminaiy to the work of creation, 
for it ia the destruction of the prison walls wherun 
the spirit is confined; and that in that work the 
spdrit itsdf is the only agent, unhelped by powera of 
nature or powers of a worid b^ond — that ia the 
creed — no, I will not say the creedi that ia the in- 
sight and vision by which we of the Revolution live 
By that I believe we shall triumph. But whether 
we triumph or no, our life itself is a victoiy, for it is 
a life lived in the s[nrit. To shatter materia] bonds 
that we Du^ \aad closer the bonds of the aoul, 
to slough dead husks that we may liberate living 
forms, to abolish institutions that we may evoke 
energies, to put o£F the material and put on the 
spiritual body, that, whether we fight mth the 
tongue or the sword, is the inspiration of our move- 
ment, that, and that only, is the true and inner 
meaning of anarchy. 

" Anarchy is identified with violence; and I will 

not be so hypocritical and base a^ to deny that 

1581 
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violeDce must be one of our means of action. 
Force u the midwife of society; and never has 
ndical change been accomphshed without it 
What came hj the sword by the sword must be 
destroyed; and only through viol^ice can violence 
come to an end. Nay, I will go further and con- 
fess, since here if anywhere we are candid, that 
it is the way <rf violence to which I feel called my- 
self, and that I shall die as I have hved, an active 
zevolutionary. But because force is a way, is a nec- 
essary way, is my way, I do not imagine that there 
is no other. Were it not idle to wish, I could rather 
wish that I were a poet or a saint, to serve the same 
Lord by the gentler weapons of the sprit. There 
are anarchists who never made a speech and never 
carried a rifie, whom we know as our brothers, 
though perhaps they know not us. Two I will name 
who live for ever, Shelley, the first of poets, were 
it not that there is one yet greater than he, the 
mystic Tt^Uiam Blake. We are thought of as men of 
blood; vre are hounded over the face of the globe. 
And who of our peisecutora would believe that the 
song we bear in our hearts, some of us, I may 
speak at least for one, is the most insjured, the 
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Baost spritual challenge ever flung to your obtiu^ 
flatulent, stertorous England : 

' Bring me my bow of burning gold. 
Bring me my arrows of desire. 
Bring me my spear; O dtnida vnfoUt 
Bring ms my chariot of fire 1 

I mil not ceoM from msnial fight. 
Nor thail my eword sleep in my hand. 
Till I have IfuiU Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land.' 

" England t No, not England, bat Europe, Amer 
fca, the worid! Where la Man, the new Man, there 
is our country. But the new Man is buried in the 
old; and wherever he struggles in his tomb, wher^ 
ever he knocks we are there to help to deliver him. 
When the guards sleep, in the sil^ice of the dawn, 
rises the crucified Christ. And the angel that sita at 
the grave is the angel of Anan^j." 

THUS abruptly he brought to a close his ex- 
traordinary peroration, to which I fear the 
written word has done but poor justice. A 
long silence followed ; in it there was borne to us 
from below the murmur of the hidd^i fountain, 
tbe wail of the nightingale. It waa night now; the 
l«OJ 
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moon had set, and the sky was thick with stara 
Among them one planet was blazing red, just op- 
posite where I sat; and I saw the e/es of my 
neighbour, Henry Martin, fixed upon it. He was 
so lost in thought that he did not bear me at first 
when I asked him whether he would care to fol 
low on. But be assented willingly enough as soon 
as he understood. And as he rose I could not help 
admiring, as I had often done before, the singular 
beauty of his countenance. His books, I think, do 
him injustice; they are cold and academic. But 
there was nothing of that in the man himself; 
never was spirit so alert ; and that alertness was re' 
fleeted in his person and bearing, his erect figure, 
bis brilliant eyes, and the tumultuous sweep (A bis 
now whitening beard. He stood for a moment 
silent, with bis eyes still fixed on the red star; then 
began to speak as follows : 

"If," be said, "it be true, as certain mystics 
maintain, that the world is an effect of the antag- 
onisms of spiritual beings, having their stations in 
opposite quarters of the heavens, then, I think, 
MacCartby and myself must repres^it such a pair 
of contraries, and move in an antithetic balanc« 

t»i) 
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through the cycle of experience. I, perhspe, am the 
Urthona of his proph^ Blake, and he the Uri* 
zen, or vice versa, it may be, I cannot tell. But 
our opposition involves, on my part at least, no 
hostility; and looking across to his quarter of the 
«ky I can readily conceive how proud a fate it 
must be to bum there, so red, so sumptuous, and 
so superb. My own light is pale by comparison, a 
mere green and blue; yet it is equally essential; 
and without it there might be a danger that he 
TTould consume the world. I speak in metaphors. 
that I may effect as gently as possible the neces-' 
•aiy transition, so cold and abrupt, from the 
piD[^et to the critic. But you, sir, in calling upon 
me, knew what you were doing. You knew well 
that you were inviting Aquarius to empty his 
watering-pot on Mars. And Mars, I am sure, will 
pardon me if I obey. Unlike all the previous 
speakers, I am, by vocation, a sceptic; and the vo- 
cation I hold to be a noble (me. There are people 
who think, perhaps, indeed, there is almost no- 
body who does not think, that action is the sole end 
of life. Criticism, they hold, is a kind of disease te 
which some peofde are subject, and which, in ex- 
[M] 
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tteme cases, ma.j easily be fata). The faeamij states 
on the other hoad, they think, is that of the oithu* 
siast; of the man who beheres and never doubts. 
Now, that such a state is happy I am very ready to 
admit; but I cannot hold that it is healthy. How 
could it be, unless it were based upon a sound, 
intellectual foundation ? But no such foundation 
has been or will be reached except through criti- 
cism; and all criticism implies and engenden 
doubt. A man who has never experienced, nay, I 
will say who is not constantly reiterating, the 
process of criUcism, is a man who has no right to 
his enthusiasm. For he has won it at the cost of 
drugging his mind with passion; (md that I main- 
faun is a bad and wrong thing. I maintain it to be 
bad and wrong in itsdf , and quite apart from any 
consequences it may produce; for it is a primary 
inty to seek what is true and eschew what is false. 
-ftdleven from tiie secondary point of view of con< 
sequences, I have the gravest doubts as to the 
common assumption that the effects of enthumasm 
are always preponderantly if not wholly good. 
When I con^der, for example, the history of re- 
U^OD, I find no warrant for affirming that its serv» 
[«BJ 
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Ices Iiave outweighed its disservices. Jesus Chiis^ 
the greatest and, I think, the sanest of enthusiasts, 
lit the fires of the Inquisition and set up the Popa 
at Rome. Mahomet deluged the earth with blood, 
and planted the Tuik on the Boaphorus. Sunt 
Frauds created a horde of sturdy b^^ais. Luthei 
declared the Thirty Years' War. Criticism would 
have arrested the course (^ these men; but would 
the world have been the worse P I doubt it. Them 
would have been less heat; but there might hava 
been more light. And, for my part, I believe in 
light. It may, indeed, be true that intellect without 
passion ia barren; but it is certain that passion 
without intellect js mischievous. And since these 
powers, whidi should be united, are, in fact, at war 
in the great duel which runs through history, I take 
my stand with the intellect. If I must choose, I 
would rather be barren than mischievous. But it is 
my aim to be fruitful, and to be fruitful through, 
criticism. That means, I fear, that I am bound to 
make myself unpleasant to evetybody. But I do 
it, not of malice prepense, but as in duty bound- 
You will say, perhaps, that that only makes the 
matter worse. Well, so be it! I will apologize no 
[84] 
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morei but proceed sA once to my diugraeabli 
task. 

"I^ me say then first, that in listening to 
the speakers who have preceded me, while admir- 
ing the beau^ and ingenuity of the superBtructures 
they have raised, I have be«i busy, according to 
my practice, in questioning the foundations. And 
this is the kind of result I have arrived at. All po- 
litical convictions vary between the two extremes 
which I will call CoUectiTism and Anarchy. Each 
of these pursues at all costs a certain end — CoUec- 
tivism, order, and Anarchy, liberty. Each is held as 
a faith and propagated as a religion. And between 
them lie those various compromises between futh 
and experience, idea and fact, whidi are represent* 
9d by liberalism, conservatism, and the like. Now, 
the d^ree of mthusiaam which accompaniea a 
bdief , is commonly in direct proportion to its free- 
dom from emjniical dements. Simf^dty and im- 
mediacy are the characteristics of all passionate 
'Conviction. But a critic like myself cannot believe 
that in politics, or anywhere in the field of practical 
action, any such simple and immediate beliefs an 
laally and wholly true. Thus, in the case hticat 
(66) 
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OS, I would point out that neither libertj nol 
Older are suffident ends in themselves, thou^ 
each. I think, ia part of the end. The liberty that is ' 
desirable is that of good people pursuing Good in 
order; and the order that is desirable is that of 
good people pursuing Good in liberty. Tias is a 
correction which, perhaps, both collectiTist and 
anarchist would accept. What they want, they 
would say, is that kind of hberty and that kind of 
order which I have described. But as liberty and 
order, so concdved, imply one another, the differs 
ence between the two positiona ceases to be one of 
ends and becomes one of means. But every prob- 
loQ of means is one of extreme complexity which 
can only be solved, in the most tentative way, by 
observatioD and experiment. And opinions based 
spon such a process, though they may be strongly 
held, cannot be held with the simplicity and force 
of a rdigious or ethical intuition: We might, coo* 
ceivably, on this basis adopt the position either erf 
the collectivist or of the anarchist ; but we should do 
so not as enthusiasts, but as critics, with a full con< 
Bciousness that we are resting not upon an abso' 
hlte principle, but upon a balance of probabilities 
[MJ 
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"This, then, is tiie first point I wished to make^ 
Qiat the whole question is one to be attacked b; 
criticism, not bj intuition. But now, tested bj 
criticism, both the extreme positions suggest the 
gravest possible difficulties and doubts. In the case 
of anarchy, especially, these force themselves upon 
the most superficial view. The anarchist maintains, ' 
in effect, that to bring about his ideal of ordered fib- 
er^ all you have to do is to abolish govenmient. 
But be can point to no experience that will justify 
such a belief. It is based upon a theory oF human 
nature which is contradicted by all the facta 
known to us. For if men, were it not for govern- 
ment, might be living in the garden of Eden, how 
comes it that they ever emerged from that para- 
dise ? No, it is not government that is the root of 
our troubles, it is the ni^ardliness of Nature and 
the greed of man. And both these are primitive 
facts which would be strengthened, not destroy- 
ed, by anarchy. Can it be believed that the result 
would be satisfactory? The anarchist may in- 
deed reply that anything would be better than 
what exists. And I can well understand how 
■ome generous and sensitive souls, or some victimf 
t«71 
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€i intoloable oppression, may be driven into suet 
counsels. But thqr are surely counsels of deapain 
Or is it possible really to hold — as MacCarthy 
apparently does — tliat on the eve of a bloody re< 
volution, whereby all owners of proper^ will be 
summarilj deprived of all they have, the friendly 
and co-operative instincts of human nature will 
immediately come into play without friction; that 
the infinitely complex problems of production and 
distribution will solve themselves, as it were, of 
their own accord; that there will be a place ready 
for everybody to do exactly the work he wants; 
that everybody will want to work at something, 
and will be contented with the wage assigned him. 
that there will be no shortage, no lack of adaptation 
of demand to supply; and all this achieved, not by 
virtue of any new knowledge or new capadfy, but 
simply by a rearrangement of existing elements ? 
Does any one, does MacCarthy really, in a calm 
moment, believe all this F And is he prepared to 
stake society upon his faith P If he be, he is indeed 
beyond the reach of my watering-pot. I leave him, 
therefore, burning luridly and unsubdued, and 
pass on to Alliscm. 
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"Allison's flame is gentler; and I would not mal^ 
evcai if I could, altogether to estiDguisli it. But ] 
am anxious, I confess, to temper it; for in colour, 
to my taste, it is a little ghastly; and I fear that if it 
Increased in intensity, it might even become too 
hot, though I do not suggest that that is a present 
danger. To drop the metaphor, my objections to 
coUectiTism are not as fundamental as my objeff 
t)(ms to anaidiy, nor are they based upon any ladt 
of appreciation of the advantages <^ that more 
equitable distribution of the opportunities of life 
trbich I take to be at the bottom of the collectivist 
ideal. I do not share — no man surely who has re- 
flected could share — the common prejudice that 
there is something fundamental, natural, and in- 
evitable about the existing organization of [»c^ 
erty. On the contraiy, it is clear to me that it is in> 
eqiutable; and that the substitution of the system 
advocated by collectivists would be an immense 
improvement, if it could be successfully carried out, 
and if it did not endanger other Goods, which may 
be evea more important than equality of oppc»> 
tunify. Nor do I hold that in a collectivist stata 
there need he any dangerous rdaxation of that mo 
(6») 
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dve of self-interest which every reasonable mat 
must admit to be, up to a point, the most potrat 
source of all practical energy. I do not see why the 
state should not pay its servants according to merit 
just as private companies do, and make the re- 
wards of ambition depend on effidency. In thv 
purely economic region there is not, so it seems tc 
me, anything absurd or chimerical in the sooaGs* 
ideal. My difficulty here is of a different kind. I db 
not see how, by the democratic machipeiy contem- 
{^ted, it will be possible to secure officials suffi- 
ciently competent and disinterested to be en- 
trusted with functions so important and so diffi> 
cult as those which would be demanded of theip 
under the socialist r^me. In a democracy the gov> 
erament can hardly rise above — in practice, I 
tlunk, it tends to fall bdow — the average levd of 
honesty and intel%ence. In the United States, foi 
example, it is notorious that the whole machinery 
of government, and especially of local govern- 
ment, where the economic functions are import- 
ant, is exploited by the more unscrupulous mem- 
bers of the community; and this tendency must b< 
immensely accentuated in eveiy sode^ in pn^ 
ITOl 
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portion as the fimctioas of govemment beoHiM 
Important., A Bocialist state badly adnuoisteied 
would. I believe, be worse than the state undei 
which ve live, to the same d^ree in which, when 
wdl adouQistered, it would be better. And I do not, 
I confess, see what guarantees socialists can offei 
that the administration will be good. I have far less 
ctmfidence than Allison in mere machinery; and I 
am sure that no machinery will produce good re- 
suits in a society where a large proportion of the 
dtizens have no oUier idea than to exploit the pow- 
ers of government in their own interest. But such, I 
bdieve, is the case in existing societies ; and I do not 
see by what miracle t^iey are going to be tranS' 
formed. 

" Sudi is my first difficulty with regard to odleo 
tivina. And though it would not prevent me from 
supporting, as in fact I do support, cautious and 
tentative experiments in the direction of practical 
socialism, it does prevent me from looking to a 
cdledivist future with anything like the breea^ 
confidence which animates AlUaon. And Z wiH ga 
further: I will say that no man who possesses an 
adequate intelligence, and does not deUberate^ 

I'M 
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■tifl» it, has a right to any auch confidence. Setting 
hade, however, for the sake of argument, thii 
difficult, and admitting tiie possibility of an hon> 
est and efficient collectivist state, I am confronted 
trith a further and even graver cause of hesitation. 
For while I consider that the distribution of the 
opportunities c^ life is, under the existing system. 
In the highest degree capricious and inequitable, 
fet I would prefer such inequity to the most equi> 
Uble arrangement in the world if it afforded s 
6etter guarantee for the realization of certain 
higher goods than would be afforded by the im' 
proved system. And I am not clear in my own 
mind, and I do not see how any one can be clear, 
that coUectiviam gives as good a security as the 
present system for the realization of these higher 
goods. And this brings me back to the question oS 
liberty. On this ptnnt there is, I am well aware, a 
great deal of cant talked, and I have no wish to 
'add to it Under our present arrangements, I admit, 
/ for the great mass of people, there is no Hbert^ 
/ worth the name; seeing that they are bound and 
\ tied all th^r lives to the meanest necessities. And 
i frt we see that out of the midst of all ibis chaos tf 
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Wiong, iben have emerged and do emerge artiitih 
poets, mea of acieiice, aaints. And the appeannca 
of such meo seems to me to depend on the fact that 
m considerable minority have the power to cbooM^ 
for good ot for evil, their own life, to f<^ov their 
bmt, even in the face ot tremendous dlfficoltiefl, 
and perhaps because of those difficulties, in th« 
more fortunate cases, to realize, at whatever cost of 
suffering, great works and great Uvea. But under 
Bie system sketched by AlHson I have the gravest 
doubts whether any man at genius vrould ever 
cmei^ge. The very fact that everybody's career will - 
6e rqpilated for him, and his difficulties smoothed 
away, that, in a word, the open road will imply the 
beaten track, will, X fear, HiTninjah, if not destrc^i 
tiie enterprise, the innate spirit of adventure, in tbi 
tpritual as in the physical worid, on wbich de- 
pends all that we call, or ought to call, progress. A . 
coDectivist state, it is true, might establish and en- 
dow academies; but would it ever produce a 
Shakspere or a Michelangelo ? It might engendel 
and foider reli^ous ortfaodoiy; but would it have 
a place for the reformer or the saint? Should 
we not have to pay for the general level d oomloil 
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•nd intelligencet by suppressii^ tlie onl^ tbii^ 
good in itself, the manifestation of genius? I d* 
not sa; dogmatically that it would be so: I do not 
even say dt^^matically that, even if it were, the ar- 
gument would be conclusive against the collecti- 
vist state. But the issue is so tremendous that it 
necessarily makes me pause, as.it must, I contend, 
any candid man, who is not prejudiced by a pie* 
conceived ideal. 

"Now, it is not for the sake of recommending any 
Ofnnion of my own that I have dwelt on these cor< 
riderations. It ia, rather, to illustrate and drrvi, 
home the point with which I b^an, that the intel- 
lect has its rights, that it enters into every creed, 
and that it undermines, in every creed, aD ele- 
ments of mere irrational or antirational futh; that 
this fact can only be disguised by a conscious o« 
unconsdous predetermination, not to let the intel- 
lect have its say; and that such predetermination 
b a very serious error and vice. It is without 
shame and without r^ret, on the contrary it is with 
satisfaction and self-approval, that I find in my 
own case, my intelligence daily more and mort 
Dudennining my instinctive beliefs. If, as mxvat 
[71] 
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htm held, it were necessary to choose betwea 
reason and passion, I would choose reason. But 
I find DO such necessity; for reason to me heio 
self is a passion. Men think the life of reason cold. 
How httle do they know what it is to be responsive 
to every call, solicited by every impulse, yet still, 
like the magnet, vibrate ever to the north, never so 
tense, never so aware of the stress and strain of 
force as when most irremovably fixed upon that 
goal. The intensity of life is not to he meas* 
ored by the decree (rf oscillation. It ia at the stillest 
point that the most tremendous enei^es meet ; an& 
such a pcunt ia the intelligence open to infinity. Fc( 
such stJUneas I feel myself to be destined, if ever I 
f ould attain it. But others, I suppose, like Mao- 
Carthy, have a different fate. In the celestial worid 
of souls, the hierarchy of Bjnrita, there ia need ot 
the planet no less than of its sun. The station and 
gravity of the one determines the ori>it of the 
other, and the antagonism that keeps them apart 
also knits them together. There ia no motion of 
MacCarth/s but I vibrate to it; and about m; 
tmmobility he revolves. But both of us, as I am 
indined to think, are included in a larger ^nten 
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and move together on a remoter centre. And tht 

rery law oi our contention, as periiaps one day w« 
may come to see, is that of a love that by discoid 
achierea harmony." 

THE conclusion of Martin's speech kft ma 
somewhat in doubt how to [»oceed. All of 
the company who wen primarily interest* 
ed in politics had now spoken ; and I was afraid 
there might be a cranplete break in the subject of oui 
discourse. Casting about, I could think of nothing 
better than to call upon Wilson, the biologist. Foi 
though he was a specialist, he r^arded everything 
Bsabraadiof his specialty; and would, I knew, be 
as ready to discourse on society as on anything el9& 
Ahhough, therefore, I disliked a oertun arroganca 
he was wont to display, I teii that, nnce he was to 
speak, this was the proper place to introduce him. I 
asked him accordingly to take up the thread of the 
debate; and without pause his a^ressive voice 
b^an to assail our ears. 

"I don't quite know," he began, "why a men 
man of science should be invited to intervene in a 
debate on these high subjects. Politics, I have al> 
ways understood, is a kind of myateiy, only to bl 
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grasped hy a favoured few, and then not hy axx* 
pTocesaea of thought, but by some kind <^ intui* 
lion. But of late years something seems to ban 
happened. The intuition theory was all veiy well 
when the intuitions did not conflict, or when, at 
least, those who were possessed by one, nevei 
came into real intellectual contact with those who 
were possessed by another. But here, to-night, have 
we met together upon this terracet been confront- 
ed with the most opposite prind[Jes jostling in 
&ie roughest way, and, as it seems to the outsider, 
simply annihilating one another. V^ence Martin's 
plea for critidsm ; a plea with which I most heartily ' 
sympathize, only that he gave no indication of the 
ba^ on which critidsm itself is to rest And per* ; 
baps that is where and why I come in. I have been 
watching to-night with curiorafy, and I must con- 
fess with a little amusement, one building aftei 
another laboriously raised by each speaker in turn. 
only to collapse ignominiously at the first touch ad- 
ministered by bis successor. And why F For the 
andent reason, that th« structures were built upon 
tbe sand. Well, I have nused no building myself to 
■peak of. But I ant ob« of an obscure group of peoi 
|77J 
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pie who are woddng at solid foundations; irUdi It 
jnly another way of saying that I am a man of sci* 
ence. Onlj a biolt^ist. it is true; heaven forfend 
that I should call myself a socidogist! But tuology 
is one of Uie disdplines that are building up that 
general view of Nature and the world which is grad- 
ually levoIutioniziQg aR our social coDceptions. 
The politicians, I am afiaid. are hardly aware of 
this. And that is why — if I may say so without 
offence — their utterances are conung to seem 
more and more a kind of irrelevant prattle. The 
lotces that really move the worid have passed out of 
Oiai control. And it is only where the forces ate at 
work that the living ideas move upon the waters. 
Pohticians don't study science; that is the extra- 
ordinary fact. And yet every day it becomes dearei 
that pohtics is either an applied sdence or a char- 
latanism. Only, unfortunately, aa the ntost impor- 
timt things are precisely the last to be known 
about, and it is exactly where it is most imperative 
to act that our ignorance is most compJetei the aa- 
ence of politics has hardly yet even begun to be 
studied. Hence our forlorn paralyus of doubt 
whenever we pause to reflect ; and hence the kind ol 

(raj 
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blind despentioa with which earnest people are iiii< 
pdled to rush incontiseDtljr into practice. The po< 
ritioa ot MacCarthy is veiy intelligible, howem 
mudi it be, to my nund, — what shall I say ? — re- 
grettable. There is, in fact, hardly a question that 
has been raised to-night that is at present capable 
of scientific determination. And with that word I 
ought perhaps, in my capacify of man of sdenoe, to 
mt down. 

"And so I would, if it were not that there is 
something elsei besdes positive conclusions, that 
results tiom a long devotion to sdence. There is a 
certfun attitude towards life, a certain sense td 
what is important and what is not, a view of what 
one may call the commonplacea of existence, that 
distinguishes, I think, all competent people who 
have been trained in that discijdine. For we do 
think about politics, or rather about society, even 
we specialists. And between us we are gradually 
develojnng a sort of body of first principles which 
will be at the basis of any future sociolf^. It is 
these that I feel tempted to try to indicate. And the 
more so, because they are so foreign to much that 
has been spoken here to-night. I have had a kind ol 
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Ceding, to tdl the trnth, thzoughout thi« whole Hi* 
cussioii, ot dwelling among the tombs and listeo- 
ing to the vwces of the dead. And I feel a kind oj 
need to speak for the living, for the new generatioD 
with whidi I belieTe I am in touch. I want to saj 
how the problems you have nuaed look to ua, -wba 
live in the diy light of j^jacal stnence. 

** Let me say, then, to bc^n with, that for us fhfl 
nineteenth century maiks a breach with the whok 
past oX the world to which there is nothing com> 
parable in human "tnyl"- We have developed 
wholly new powers; and, ccnncidentally and cone 
apondingly, a wholly new attitude to life. Of ths 
powers I do not intend to speak; the wonders <rf 
steam and electricity are the hackneyed theme ot 
every halfpenny paper. But the attitude to li^ 
which is even more important. Is something that 
ha* hardly yet been formulated. And I shall en- 
deavour to give some first rough expr^sion to it 

" The first constituent, then, of the new view u 
that of continuity. We ttf the new generation realiM 
that the present is a mere transitifm from the post 
Into the future; that no event and no moment is iso- 
lated; that all things, successive as well as c<»dc» 
(Ml 
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dent, are bound in a single syBtem. Of thla i^ystoq 
the general formula is causation. But, in hnmsD 
socieiy, the specifically important case of it is the 
nexus of successive generations. We do not now, 
we who reflect, r^ard man as an individual, noi 
even as one of a body ttf contemporaries ; we r^ard 
iiim as primarily a son and a father. In other words, 
"^hat we have in mind is lUways the race; whereu 
iiitherto Ibe central pmnt has been the individual 
sr the dtizen. But this shifting in the point of view 
fanpliea a revolution in ethics and politics. With the 
«ncient9, the maintenance of the edsting generation 
was the main consideratioa, and patriotism its fo^ 
mula. To Marcus Aureliua, to the Stoics, as later to 
Ihe Christians, the subject of all moral duties wai 
the individual soul, and personal salvation became 
for centuries the comer-stone of the ethical struc- 
ture. Well, all the speculation, all the doctrine, all 
the literature based upon that ctmception has be- 
come irrelevant and meaningless in the light of the 
new ideal. We no longer conceive the individual 
save as one in a chun of births. Fatherless, he is in* 
conceivable; sonless, he is abortive. His soul, if he 
iMTe one. is inseparable from its derivation from 
[81 ) 



the put and its tradition to the future. His duty. 
his happiness, his Talue, are all bound up with th( 
fact of paternity; and the same. mutaiU mutandis, 
is true of women. The new generati<m in a word 
has a totally new code of ethics; and that code is 
directed to the end of the perfection of the race. 
For, and this is the second cmstituent of the mod* 
em viewt the series c^ births is ^so the vducle ol 
pif^ress. It is this discovery that gives to oor oat> 
locdc on life its exhilaration and zest. The andcnly 
conceived the Golden Age as lyiiig in the past; the 
men d the Middle Ages removed it to an imagi- 
nary heaven. Both in effect desptured of this world ; 
and c^msequently their characteristic philosophy is 
that of the tub or the hermitage. So soon as the first 
flush of youth was past, pessimism clouded the civ< 
itization of Greece and of Rome; and from this 
Christiajut7 escaped only to take refuge in an im- 
a^nary bliss bey(Hid the grave. But we, by meam 
of science, have established progress. We look to a 
future, a future assured, and a future in this worid. 
Our eyes are on the coming generations; in them 
centres our.hope. and our duty. To feed them, tt 
elothe them, to educate them, to make them better 
[821 
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than ourselves, to do for them all that has hitherto 
been so scandalously neglected, and in doing it to 
find our own life and our own satisfaction — that 
is our task and our privilege, ours of the new gen- 
eraticHi. 

"And this brings me to the third pcont in out 
scheme of life. We believe in progress; but we do 
Dot believe that pn^ress is fated. And here, too, 
our outlook ig essentiall; new. Hitherto, the con- 
ceptions of Fate and Providence have divided the 
empire of the world. We of the new generation ac- 
cept neither. We believe neither in a good God 
directing the course of events ; not in a blind pown 
that controls them independentiy and in despite ot 
human will. We know that what we do or fail to do 
matters. We know that we have will; that will may 
be directed by reason; and that the end to whi<^ 
reason points ia the progress of the race. This much 
we hold to be established; more than this we do not 
need. And it is the acceptance of just this that cuts 
us off from the past, that makes its hterature, its 
ethics, its politics, meaningless and unintelligible 
U> ua, that makes us, in a word, what we are, tha 
fint of the new generation. 
t8»] 
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** Well, now, naaiiming this Standpoint let us gt 
m to see how some of the questicma look which have 
beoi touched upon to-night Those questions hav* 
beoi connected mainly with government and prop- 
erty. And upon these two factors, it would seem, in 
the opinion cf previous speakers, all the interests of 
society turn. But from the point where we now 
stand we see clearly that there is a third factor to 
which these are altogether subordinate — I mean 
the family. For the family is the immediate agenf 
in the production and rearing of children; and this, 
as we have seen, is the end of society. With the 
family therefore social reconstruction should start- 
.^d we may lay down as the fundamental ethical 
and social axiom that everybody not physically dja- 
qualiSed ought to marry, and to produce at least 
four children. The only question here is whether 
the state should intervene and endeavour so to r^ 
ulate marriages as to bring b^^ether those whose 
union is most likely to result in good offspring. 
This ig a pcMUt on which the ancients, I am awar^ 
in their light-hearted sciolism l^d great stress. 
Only, characteristically enough, th^ ignored th« 
fundamental difficulty, that nothing is known -^ 
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nothing even now, and how much less th^l — ol 
the conditions necessttty to produce the desired le 
suit. If ever the conditions should come to be uv ! 
deistood — and the problem is pte-eminently one 
for science; and if ever — what ifl even more diffi- 
cult — we should come to know clearly and exactly 
for what points we ought to breed ; then, no doubt. 
it may be desirable for government to undertake 
the complete r^ulatioo of marriage. Me a n t ime , 
wemust confine our efforts to the sinqiler and more 
manageable task of aecuiii^ for the childroi when 
they are bom the best possible environment, phy»^ 
ical, intellectual and moral. But this may be , 
done, even without a radical reconstniction d 
the law of property, simply by proceeding furtha 
on the lines on which we are already embarked, 
by insisting on a certain standard, and that a 
high one, of house-room, sanitation, food, and 
the like. We could thus ensure from the b^pn- 
uing for every child at least a sound physical de< 
velopment; and that without usdermiiung the re- 
sponsibilitF' of parents. What else the state can do, 
it must do by education; a thing which, at present, 
X do not hesitate to say, does not exist among ua 
[851 
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We have an elemeatary system of cram and dril 
directed by the soulless automata it has itself pro- 
duced; a secondary system of athletics and dead 
languages presided over hj gentlemanly amateurs ; 
and a university system which — well, of which I 
cannot trust myself to speak. I wish only to indi* 
cate that, in the eyes of the new generation, breed- 
ing and education are the two cardinal pillars of 
society. All other questions, even those of proper^ 
and government, are subordinate ; and only as sub- 
ordinate can they be fruitfully approadied. Tate, 
for eicampie, property. On this point we have d« 
prejudices, eith^ sodalistic or anti-sodalislic. 
' Property, as we view it, is simply a loo! for produc 
ing and perfecting men. Whether it will serve thai 
: purpose best if controlled by individuals or by &e 
'■ State, or partly by the one and partly by the other, 
we r^ard aa an open question, to be settled by ex* 
^periment We see no principle one way or the other. 
Property is not a right, nor a duty, nor a privilege, 
either of individuals or of the community. It is sim< 
ply and solely, like everything else, a function ol 
the chain of births. Whoever owns it, however it is 
administered, it has only one object, to ensure foi 
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eveiy child that ia bran a sufficiency erf [Ayscri 
goods, and for the betteivendowed all that the^ re- 
quire in the way of training to enable them to per 
tonn effidently the higher duties of society. ^ 

"And as property is merely a means, so is gor- 
emment. To us of the new generation nothing is 
more surprising and more repugnant, than the im- 
portance attached by politidans to formula which 
have long unce lost whaterer significance they may 
once have possessed. Democracy, representation, 
trust in the people and the rest, all this to us is 
the idlest verbiage. It is notorious, even to those 
who make most play with these phrases, that the 
people do not govern themselves, that they cannot 
do so, and that they would make a great mess of it 
if Otey could. The truth is, that we are living polit- 
ically (HI a traditicm which arose when by govern- 
ment was meant government by a class, when one 
man or a few exploited the rest in the name erf the 
state, and when thei^ore it was of imperative im- 
portance to bring to bear upon those who were in 
power the brute and unintelligent wdght of the 
mass. The whole democratic movement, though it 
assumed » pontive intellectual form, was in fact 

isrl 
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MgatiTe in ita aim and scope. It meant simply, WB 
frill not be exploited. But that end bai now beoi 
atbuned. There is no fear now that goremment 
will be oppreasive; and the only problem c^ th« 
fiituze b, bow to make it efficient. But effidauy. it 
is certain, can never be secured by demociatie 
machinery. We must, as Allison lightly maintains, 
tare trained and skilled persons. How these are to 
be secured is a matter of detail, though no doubt of 
important detail ; and it is one that the new genera- 
tion will have to solve. What they will want, in any 
case, is govemmenL MacCarthy's idea of anarchy 
u — well, if he will pardon my saying so, it is bard- 
^worthy of his inteUigence. You cannot r^ulate 
•odety, any more than you can spin cotton, by the 
light of nature and a good heart. MacCarthy mia- 
takes the character of government altogether, when 
he imagines its essence to be compulsion. Its essence 
b direction; and direction, whatever the form 
of society, is, ot should be, reserved for the wise. 
tt is for wise direction that the coming generations 
cryi and it is our business to see that they get it. 
"I have thus indicated briefly the view of social 
tad pcdittcal questions which I believe will be thai 
1S8] 
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of the future. And mj reason for thinking so b^ 
that that view is based upon science. It is this that 
distinguishes the new generation from all others. 
Hitherto the affuis of the world have been con- 
ducted bj passion, interest, sentiment, religicHi, 
anything but reasoned knowledge. The end of that 
r^;ime, which has dominated all histoiy, is at 
hand. The old influences, it is true, still survive, and 
even appear to be supreme. We have had ample 
evidence to-night of thdr apparent vitali^. But 
underneath them is growing up the sturdy plant (rf 
science. Already it has dislodged th^ roots; and 
though the^ still seem to bear flower, the flower it 
withering before our eyes. In its place, before IfHigi 
will appear the new and splendid blossom whose 
appearance ends and begins an epoch of evolntion. 
That is a consummation nothing can delay. W« 
need not fret or hurry. We have only to work on 
ulently at the foundations. The city, it is true, 
seems to be rising apart from our labours. Thoe, 
in the distance, are the stately buildings, there is 
the noise c^ the masons, the carpenters, the engi- 
neers. But see! the whole structure shakes and 
trembles as it grows. Houses fall as fast as tfa^ ara 
189] 
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erected ; foundations sink, towen settle, domes and 
funnacles collapse. AU histoiy is the building ot a 
dieam-<3^, fantastic as that ancient one of the 
birds, changeful as the sunset clouds. And no won- 
der ; for it is building on the sand. There is only one 
foundation tA rode, and that is being laid by sci- 
ence. Only wait I To us vill come sooner or later, 
the people and the architects. To us they will sut> 
mit the great plans they have striven so vainly te 
realize. We shall pronounce tm their possibility, 
thor suitability, even thur beauty. Cssar and Na- 
poletm will give place to Comte and Herbert SpeO' 
cer; and Newton and Darwin sit in judgment on 
Plato and Aquinas." 

WTH that he concluded. And as h« 
Bat down a note was passed along 
to me from Ellis, asking permi8i<Hi 
to speak next I assoited willingly ; for Ellis, though 
some (A us thought him frivolous, was, at any rate^ 
never dull. I£s sunburnt complexion, hia fur cn^ 
hair, and the light in his blue eyes made a pleas- 
ant impression, as he rose and looked down uptni 
Ds from bis six feet 
"This,** he began, " is really an cxtraiwdioart 
[90) 
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fisDovety VmooQ has made, that fatben ImV 
diOdroi, and children fathers I One wonders how 
the worid has got on all these emturies in ignoraaca 
of iL It seems so obvious, once it has been stated. 
But that, of course, is the nature of great truths ; as 
soon as they are announced they seem to have been 
always familiar. It is possible, for that very reason, 
that many people may underestimate the import- 
ance (rf Wilson's pronouncement, forgetting that it 
is the privilege of genius to formulate for the first 
time what every one has been dimly feeling. We 
ought not to be ungrateful; but peihaps it is oui 
duty to be cautious. For great ideas naturally sugi 
gest practical applications, and it is here that I 
foresee difficulties. What V^lson's proposition in 
fact amounts to. If I understand him rightly, is 
that we ought to open as wide as possible the gates 
of life, and make those who enter as comfortable 
as we can. Now, I think we ought to be very care- 
ful about doing anything of the kind. We know, of 
course, very little about the conditions of the un* 
bom. But I think it highly probable that, like 
labour, as described by the political economists, 
they form throughout the universe a single mobile 
(Ml 
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bodyt wtUl a tendency to gravitate whererer tbi 
■ocess is freest and the conditions most favourable. 
And I should be very mudi afraid of attracting 
what we may call, peihaps, the unemployed of tha 
universe in undue proportions to this planet, by 
offering them artifidally better terms than are td 
be obtained elsewhere. For that, as you know, 
would defeat our own object We should merely 
cause an exodus, as it were, from the outlying and 
rural districts. Mars, or the moon, or whatever th< 
place may be; and the amount of distress and 
difficulty on the earth would be greater than ever 
At any rate, I should insist, and I daresay Wilsoi 
agrees with me there, on some adequate test. Ant 
I would not advertise too widely what we ore doing 
After all, other planets must be responsible fa 
QuoT own unborn; and I don't see why we should 
become a kind of dumping-ground of the universe 
for every one who may im^ine he can better him- 
self by migrating to the earth. For that reason 
among others, 1 would not open the gate too wide 
And, perhaps, in view of this connderation, w« 
might still penmt some people not to marry. At any 
late, I would u't go further, I think, than a fine ttn 
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iecaldtrant bachelon. Tl^lson, I duesaj, wooM 
prefer imprisonment for a second (^ence, and io 
case of contumacy, even capital punishment. On 
such a point I am not, I confess, an altt^ether im- 
partial judge, as I should certainly incur tha 
greater penalty. Still, as I have said, in the general 
interests of society, and in view of the conditions of 
the universal maricet, I would urge caution and de- 
liberation. And that is all I have to say at present 
fm this very interesting subject. 

" The other pcnnt that interested me in Wilwm's 
lemaiks was not, indeed, so novel as the discoveiy 
■bout fathers having children, but it was, in its 
Day, equally important. I mean, the announce- 
ment made with authority that the human race 
really does, as has heea so oRea omjectured, 
progress. We may take it now, I suppose, that 
that b eatabUshed, or Wilson would not have pro- 
daimed it And ve are, therefore, in a position 
loughly to determine in what progress consistt. 
This is a task which, I believe, I am more com- 
pet^it to attempt perhaps even than Wilson him* 
self, because I have had unusual opportunities ol 
tnvd, and have endeavoured to utilize them ta 
(Ml 
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diar o^ nund ot prqudtcea. I flatter mysdf duA I 
can regard witli perfect impartiality the ideab d 
different countriea. and in particular thoM of tha 
new vorid whidi, I presume, are to dominate tha 
future. In attemptiiig to estimate what piognst 
means, one could not do better, I suppose, than 
describe the civilization of the United States. FoC 
in describing that, one will be describing the whole 
drilization of the future, sedng that what America 
b our colonies are, or will become, and what ou.' 
cdonies are we, too, may hope to attiun, if we 
nuke the propn sacrifices to preserve the unity of 
the empire. Let us see, then, what, from an ob- 
Jective point of view, really is the future of this 
progres^ng world of ours. 

** Perhaps, however, before proceeding to analyse 
the spiritual ideals of the American people, I had 
better give some account of their country. For m- 
vironment, as we all know now, has an incalcula^ 
ble dtedt upon character. Connder, then, the Am- 
erican continenti How simple it is! How broadl 
How large I How grand in design ! A strip of coast, 
a range of mountains, a plain, a second range, a 
•econd strip (rf coast! That is alll Contrast thi 
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Kaafiadiy of Europe, its lock of gpamtixj, tU 
Tuiety, imgulsritf, duotder and capricel Hm 
geography of the two contineats already foie< 
shadows the diffoencea in thdr dvilizatifnia. On 
the one hand mmplici^ and nze; tm the other a 
hole-and-corner variety: there inunense rivers, 
endless forests, interminable [dains, iadefinita 
repetition of a few brosd ideas; here distracting 
transitions, novelties, surprises, shocks, distinc- 
tions in a word, already suggesting Distinctitm. 
Even in its physical features America is the land of 
quantify, while Europe is that of quality. And 
as with the land, so with its products. How 
large are the American fouitst How tall the trees! 
How immense the oysters! What has Europe 
by comparison P Mere flavour and form, mera 
beauty, delicacy and grace! America, one would 
say, is the latest woric of the great artist — we aw 
told, indeed, by geologists, that it is the youngest erf 
the continents — C(mcdved at an age when he had 
bqpm to repeat himself, broad, summary, ink 
pressionist, audacious in empty space*, whereas 
Europe would seem to represent his pre-Raphaelit« 
{Mriod. in its wealth trf detail, its variefy of figun^ 
(MJ 
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cortume. aidutoctme, landscape, iU enidelj om- 
trasted colours and minute piedsioa of individual 
fonn. 

"And as with the countries, ao with dieir ciT- 
ilizations, Europe is the home <^ dass, America <^ 
democracy. By democracy I do not mean a mere 
fonn of goTemment — in that respert, of course, 
America is less democratic than England: I mean 
' the mental attitude that implies and engenders In- 
distinction. IndistiQction, I say, rather than equal- 
ly, for the word equality is misleading, and might 
' seem to imply, for example, a social and economic 
i parity of conditions, which no more exists in Am- 
: nica than it does in Europe. Politically, as well 
as socially, America is a plutocracy ; her democracy 
is sjnrituat and intellectual; and its essence is, Uie 
denial of all superiorities save that of wealth. Such 
superiorities, in fact, hardly exist across the Atlan- 
tic. All men there are intelligent, all efficient, all 
energetic; and as these are the only qualities they 
possess, so they are the only ones they feel called 
upon to admire. How different is the case with 
Europe! How innumerable and how confuiung tha 
gradations! For dlverdtiea of lanjfusge and racti 
I8«i 
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Indeed, we may not be Bltc^;ether responsiblet 
but we have superadded to these, distinctioDS d 
manner, of feeling, of perception, of intellectual 
grasp and spiritual insight, unknown to the sim- 
pler and vaster consdousness of the West. In addi* 
tion, in short, to the obvious and fundamentally 
natural standard of wealth. We have iavented 
others impalpable and artificial in thdr character; 
and however rapidly these may be destined to dis- 
appear as the race progresses, and the influence of 
the West begins to dominate the Bast, they do, 
nevertheless, still persist, end give to our cfiete 
civilization the character of Aristocracy, that is of 
Caste. In all this we see, as I have suggested, the 
influence of environment. The old-world stock, 
transplanted across the ocean, imitates the char* 
acteristics of its new home. Sloughing oS. arti- 
ficial distinctionfl, it manifests itself in bold sim- 
plici^, broad as the jdaios, turbulent as the rivers, 
formless as the mountains, crude as the fruits of its 
adopted countiy. 

Yet while thus forming themsdves into the im- 
age of Qie new worid, the Americans have not 
dliiWned to make use of sudi acguiaitiona of 
J97J 
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tfie Past as mi^t be oaeftil to llieni m Uie task 
that lay htiort them. Tiuj have rejected ouf 
ideals and our standaids; but they have borrow* 
ed our capital and our iDTenti<His. They have 
thus been able — a thing unknown before ^ the 
hiatoiy t^ the worid — to start the battle against 
Nature with weapons ready forged. On die ma- 
terial results they have thus been able to aclueva 
it is the less necessary for me to dilate, that they 
keep us so fully informed of them themselves. But 
it may be interesting to note an important conse- 
quence in their 8|Hiitual life, which has commonly 
escaped the notice <^ observers. Thanks to Eu- 
rope, America has never been poweriess in the face 
of Nature; therefore has never fdt Fear; ther^ore 
never known Reverence; and therefore never ex- 
perienced Religion. It may seem paradoxical to 
make such an assertion about the descendants oS 
tiie Puritan Fathers; nor do I foi^ the notorious 
fact that America is the home of the sects, &om the 
followers of Joseph Smith to those of Mrs. Eddy. 
But these are the phenomena that illustrate my 
punt. A nation which knew what religion was in 
ttie Eunpean sense; whose roots were struck in fb« 
[SS] 
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aoU of spiritual confiict, of temptations and vis* 
ions iu haunted forests or desert sands hy the Nile, 
(tf midnight risings, scoutgings of the 6e8h, dli^es in 
TBst cathedrals, and the miracle of the Host sol- 
emnly veiled in a gloiy ot pmnted light — sucb a 
naticHi would never have accepted Christian 
Scnence as a religion. No ! Religion in America is a 
parasite without roots. The questions that have oc- 
cupied Europe from the dawn of her histoiy, tat 
which she has fought more fiercely than for em- 
fnre or liberty, for which she has fasted in deserts, 
agonized in cells, suffered on the cross, and at the 
itake, for which she has sacrificed wealth, health, 
ease,intelligence,life,thesequestionsofthemeuung 
of the world, the origin and destiny of the sou], the 
life after death, the existence of God, and his rela- 
tion to the universe, for the American people simply 
do not exist Tbeyare as Laacce3sible,ai9 impossible 
to them, aa the Sphere to the dwellers in Flatland. 
That whole dimension is unknown to them. Their 
healthy and robust intdligence confines itself to the 
things of this worid. Their religion, if they have 
one, is what I believe th^ call ' beatthy-mind- 
edness'. It consists in ignoring everything that 
[99] 
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might suggest a doubt as to the worth of exist- 
ence, and HO conceivably paralyse acting. ' I«t 
us eat and drink, ' they say, with a heai^ and 
robust good faith; omittiiig as irrelevant and 
morlud the discouraging appendix, 'for to-mor- 
row we die. ' Indeed ! What has death to do with 
buildings twenty-four stories high, with the fast- 
est trains, the noisiest cities, the busiest crowds in 
the wwld, and generally the largest, the finest, the 
UMSt aosderated of everything that exists P Arn- 
ica has sloughed off religion; and as, in tlw ms- 
torj of Europe, religion has underlain every other 
activity, she has sloughed off, along with it, the 
whole European system of spiritual life. Litera- 
ture, for instance, and Art, do not exist across the 
Atlantic. I am aware, of course, that Americans 
write books and paint pictures. But their books are 
not literature, nor their pictures Art, except in so 
far as they represent a faint adumbration of the 
European tradition. The true spirit of America 
has no use for such activities. And even if, bs murt 
occa^onally happen in a population of eighty mil- 
Eons, there is bom among them a man of artistic 
instincts, he is immediately uid inevitably repelled 
[100) 
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to Europe, whence he derives his traimng and his 
inspiration, and where alone he can live, observe 
and create. That this must be so from the nature 
of the case is obvious when we reflect that the 
spirit of Art is disiuteiested contemplation, while 
that of America is cupdous acquisition. Ameri- 
cans, I am aware, believe that they will produce 
Literature and Art, as they produce coal and steel 
and oil, by the judicious applicatioa of inteUigeoce 
and capital; but here they do themselves injustice. 
The qualities that are mpTriTig them masters of the 
world, unfit them for slighter and less serious pur- 
suits. The FutuK is for them, the kingdom of ele 
vators, of telephones, of motor-cars, of flying- 
LtrAchines. Let them not idly hark back, misled by 
effete traditions, to the old European dream of the 
kingdom of heaven. ' Exeadent alii' let them say, 
'for Europe, Letters and Art; tu regere argento 
popvloa. Morgana, memento, let America rule the 
worid by Syndicates and Trusts ! ' For such is her 
true destiny; and that she concaves it tc be such, 
is evidenced by the determination with which she 
has suppressed all irrelevant activities. Every kind 
of disinterested intellectual operation die has J»- 
[101) 
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verelj repudiated. In Europe we take delight in tha 
operatioDS of tbe miad as such, we let it play about 
a subject, merely for the fun of the thing; we ap- 
prove knowledge for its own sake; we appreciate 
irony and wit. But all this is unknown in America. 
f The most intelligent people in the world, th^ 
1 severely timit their intelligence to the adaptation of 
i means to ends. About the ends themselves the^ 
voever permit themselves to speculate; and for this 
reason, though they calculate, they never think, 
though they invent, they never discover, and 
though they talk, they never converse. For thought 
implies speculation; discovery, reflection ; convep* 
sation, leisure; and aJl alike imply a di^terested- 
ness which has no place in the American system. 
For the same reason they do not play; they have 
converted games into battles; and battles in whidt 
every weapon is legitimate so long as it is victorious. 
An American foot-ball match exhiUts in a type the 
American sjnrit, short, sharp, scientific, intense, no 
loitering by the road, no enjoyment of the process, 
no favour, no quarter, but a fight to the death with 
victory as the end, and anything and eveiytlung as 
tbe means. 

IIMJ 
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A naUon so severely practical could hardly be 
expected to attach the same importance to the emo- 
tions aa has been attributed to them by Euro- 
peans. Feeling, like Intellect, is not regarded, in 
the West, aa an end in itself. And it is not unin- 
teresting to note that the Americans are the only 
great nation that have not produced a single lyric 
of love worth recording. Physically, as well as 
epiritually, they are a people of cold tempera- 
ment Their women, so much and, I do not doubt, 
Bo legitimately admired, are as hard as they are 
brilliant; their glitter is the ghtter of ice. Thus 
luip|»ly constituted, Americans are able to avoid 
tiie immense waste of time and energy involved in 
the formation and maintenance of subtie personal 
tdations. They many, of course, they produce 
children, they propagate the race; but, I vrould 
venture to say, they do not love, as Europeans 
have loved; they do not exploit the emotion, 
analyse and enjoy it, still less express it in man- 
ners, in gesture, in epigram, in verse. And hence 
the kind of shudder produced in a cultivated Eu- 
ropean by the treatment of emotion in American 
fiction. The authors are trying to express some- 
[105] 
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thing ibcy have oever experienced, and to gnft 
the European tradition on to a dvilization which 
ftss none of the elements necessary to nouriah and 
nipport it. 

"From this brief analj^ia of the attitude <A 
Americans towards life, the prant with which I 
started will, I hope, have become clear, that it is 
idle to applj to them any of the testa which we 
apply to a European civilization. For they have re- 
jected, whether they know it or not, oui whde 
scheme of values. What, then, is their own ? What 
jo they recognize as an end ? This is an interesting 
pcont on which I have i^ected much in the course 
of my travels. Sometimes I have thou^t it wm 
wealth, sometimes power, sometimes activity. Bu<. 
a poem, or at least a production in metre, which I 
came across in the States, gave me a new idea upon 
the subject. On such a pcsnt I speak with great 
diffidence; but I am inchned to think that my 
author was right; that the real end which Ameri- 
cans set before themselves is Acceleration. To be 
always moving, and always moving faster, that 
they think is the beatific life; and with their hapi^ 
d«tadmient from philosophy and speculatioi^ 
1104] 
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tttey are not troubled by the questicm, WhithM? 
If they are asked by Europeans, as they some- 
times are, what is the point of going so fast ? their 
cmly feeling ia one of genuine astonishment Why, 
they reply, you go faatl And what more can be 
uudP Hence, thdr contempt for the Insure so 
much valued by Europeans. Leisure they feel, to be 
akind of standing still, the unpardonable sin. 
Hence, also, thdr aversion to play, to conversation, 
to everything that is not work. I once asked an Am* 
trican who had been describing to me the schema 
of his laborious life, where it was that the fun came 
ki ? He replied, without hesitation and without re- 
gret, that it came in nowhere. How should it ? It 
could only act as a brake; and a brake upon Ac- 
celeration is the last thing tcJerable to the Ameri- 
can genius. 

** The American genius, I say ; but after all, and 
this is the real point of my remarks, what Amer- 
ica is Europe is becoming. We, who sit here, with 
the exception, of course, of Wilson, represoit the 
Past, not the Future. FoUtidans. professors, law- 
yers, doctors, no matter what our calling, our 
judgmoits are determined by the dd scale ol 
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values. Intdlect, Beauty, Emotion, these are th« 
things we count piedoua; to wealth and to pn^ress 
we are indifferent, save as ctrndudng to these. And 
thus, like the speakers who preceded me, we ven 
tute to criticise and doubt, where the modem man, 
American or European, simply and whole- 
heartedly accepts. For this it would be idle for us 
to blame oursedves, idle even to r^ret; we should 
simply and objectively note that we are out of 
court. All that we say may be true, but it is irrele- 
vant ' True, ' says the man of the Future, ' we have 
no religion, literature, or art; we don't know 
whence we come, nor whither we go; but, what is 
more important, we don't care. Whatwe do know is.. 
that we are moving faster than any one ever moved 
before; and that there is every chance of our mov. 
ing faster and faster. To inquire " whither " is the 
one thing that we recognize as blasphemous. The 
prin<nple of the Universe is Acceleration, and we 
are its exponents; what is not accelerated will be 
extinguished; and if we cannot answer ultimate 
questions, that is the less to be r^retted in that, a 
tew centuries hence, there will be nobody IcA to 
ask ttiem.* 

[loej 
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"Such is the attitude which I believe to be that 
M the Future, both in the West and in the East. I 
do not pretend to sympathize with it; but my per- 
ception of it gives a peculiar piquancy to my own 
position. I rejoice that I was bom at the end of an 
epoch; thid I stand as it were at the summit, just 
b^ore the plunge into tiie valley below; and look- 
ing back, survey and summarize in a glance the 
ages that are past. I rejoice that my friends are 
Socrates and Plato, Dante, Michelangelo, Goethe 
instead of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Fierpont Mor* 
gan. I rejoice that I belong to an eSete coimtiy; 
and that I sit at table with almost the last repre- 
sentatives of the culture, the learning and the ideals 
(tf centuries of civilization. I prefer the tradition of 
the Fast to that of the Future; I value it the more 
for its contrast with that which is to come; and I 
am the more at ease inasmuch as I feel myself 
divested of all responsibility towards generations 
whose it^als and standards I am unable to 
ap[»eciate. 

" AU this shows, of course, merely that I am not 

one of the people so aptly described by Wilson aa 

the ' new generation. ' But I flatter myself that my 

11073 
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fntdlectual apprehouioD is not coloured b^ tha 
circumstances of my own case, utd that I have 
given you a clear and objective pictute of wh^ 
it is that really constitutes progress. And with 
that proud consdousness in my mind, I Tesum« 
my seat" 

THE conclusion of this speech was greeted 
with a hubbub of laughter, approval, and 
protest confusedly mixed; in the midst <d 
wfaidi it occurred to me that I would select Au- 
dubon as the next speaker. My reason was that 
Ellis, as I thought, und^ cover of an extravagant 
fit of spleen, had made rather a formidable attack 
on the doctrine of progress as commonly under- 
stood by social reformers. He had given us, as it 
were, the first notes of the Negative. But Audubtnii 
I knew, would play the tune through to tfae ead; 
and I thought we might as well have it all, and 
have it before it should be too late for the possible 
correctives of otiier speakers. Audubon was en- 
gaged in some occupation in the city, and how ha 
came to be a member of our society I cannot tell; 
for he professed an uncompromising aversion to all 
speculation. He was, however, a rt^pilar attend- 
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ftnt and spoke wdl, though always in the sensa 
that there was nothing worth speaking about. On 
this occasion he displayed, as usual, some reluc* 
tance to get on to his feet; and even when he was 
oremiled b^an, characteristically, with a pro* 
test. 

" I don't see why it should be a rule that every 
body must speak. I believe I have sud somethii^ 
of the kind b^oie " — but here he was interrupted 
by a general exclamation that he had sud it much 
too often; whereupon he dropped the subject, but 
uuotuned his tone of protest. " You don't under- 
stand, " he went on, " what a difficult position I am 
in, espedally in a discussion of this kind. My 
standptnnt ia radically different from that of the 
rest oS you; and anything I say is bound to be out 
of key. You 're all playing what you think to be the 
game of life, and playing it willingly. But I play 
only under compulsion ; if you caU it playing, when 
one is hounded out to field in all weathers without 
ever having a chance of an innings. Or, rather, the 
game 's more like tennis than cricket, and we *re 
the httle boys who pick up the balls — and that, in 
my Ofonion, is a damned humiliating occupation, 
[109] 
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And sorely you must all really think so too! Ol 
course, you don't like to admit it. Nobody does. In 
the pulpit, in the press, in conTeTsati<Hi, evea, 
there 's a conspiracy of silence and bluff. It 's only 
in rare momeniis, when a few men get together in 
the smokiOg-room, that the truth comes out. But 
when it does come out it 's always the same refrun, 
' cui bono, cui bono P ' I don't take much account 
of myself; but, if there is one thing of which I am 
jnoud, it is that I hare never let myself be duped. 
From the earliest days I can remember I realized 
what the nature of this world really ia. And aJl ex- 
perience has confirmed that first intuition. That 
other people don't seem to have it, too, is a source 
of constant amazement to me. But really, and 
without wishing to be am^ant, I believe the rea- 
son ia that they choose to be duped and I don't. 
Th^ intend, at all costs, to be happy, or inter- 
ested, or whatever it is that the^ prefer to call it. 
And I don't say they are not wise in their genera- 
tion. But I 'm not made like that; I just see things 
as they are; and I see that they 're very bad — a 
pcnnt in which I differ from the Creator. 
"Well, now, to come to to-night'a diacusaioDt 
(110] 
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Uid my attitude towards it. You have assumed 
throughout, as, of course, you were bound to do, 
that things are worth while. But if they are n't. 
what becomes of all your aims, alt your Tiewk, 
all your problems and disputes? The basis on 
which you are all agreed, however much you may 
differ in detail, is that things can be made bet- 
ter, and that it 's worth while to make than so. 
But if one denies both propositians, what happens 
to the superstructure? And I do deny them; and 
not only that, but I can't conceive how any one 
ever came to accept them. Surely, if one did n't ap- 
proach the question with an irrational bias to- 
wards optimism, one would never imagine that 
there is such a thing as progress in anything that 
really matters. Or are even we here impressed by 
euch ally and irrelevant facts as telephones and 
motor-cars ? Ellis, I should think, has said enough 
to dispd that kind of illu^on; and I don't want to 
labour a tedious point. If we are to look for 
progress at all we must look for it, I suppose, in 
men. And I have never seen any evidence that men 
are generally better than they used to be; on the 
contraiy, I think there is evidence that they are 

[111] 
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wane. But anyhow, eren granting that we could 
make things a bit better, vhat would be the use of 
dcdng it in a world like this F If the whole structure 
. of the uniTetse is bad, what 's the good of fiddling 
I with the details? You might as wdl waste youi 
time in decorating the saloon of a sinkiiig ship. 
Granting that you can improve the distribution of 
property, and ruse the standard of health and in< 
telligence uid all the rest of it, granting you could 
to-morrow introduce your sodaUst state, or youi 
Hberal state, or your anarchical co-operation, oi 
whatever the plan may be - — how would you be 
better off in anything that matters? The main 
governing facts would be unaltered. Men, for ex- 
ample, would still be bom, without bang asked 
whether they want it or no. And that alone, to my 
mind, b enough to condemn the whole business. I 
can't think how it is that peojde don't resent mora 
than they do the mere insult to th^r self-respect 
involved in such a ^tuation. Nothing can cure it, 
nothing can improve it. It 's a fundamental condi- 
tion of life, 

** If that were all it would be bad enough. But 
that 's only the beginning. For the world into which 
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«e are thus ignomiiuously flung turns out to be in- 
calculable and irrational. Hieie are, of courae^ I 
know, what are called the laws t^ nature. But I — 
to tell the honest truth — I don't believe in them. 
I mean, I see no reason to suppose that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, or that the seasons will continue to 
obaerve their course, or that any of our most cer- 
tain expectations will be fulfilled in the future &a 
they have been in the past. We import into the 
, universe Our own prejudice in favour of order; and 
the universe, I admit, up to a pc»nt appears to con- 
form to it. But I don't trust the conformity. Too 
many evidences abound of Mvolous and incal- 
culable caprice. Why should not the appearance of 
order be but one caprice the more, or even a crown- 
ii^ device of calculated malice ? And anyhow, the 
things that most concern us, tempests, epidemics, 
accidents, from the catastrophe of birth to the de 
Uveiance of death, we have no power to foresee 
or to forestall. Yet, in face of all this, borne home 
to us every hour of every day, we cling to the creed 
of universal law; and on the flux of chaos write 
our 'credo quia imposabOe. ' 
"Wdlt that is a heresy of nune I hav* never 
[1181 
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' found May one to share. But no matter. Mjr case is 
so strong I can afFord to ^ve it away pcnnt by 
point. Granting then, that there weie order in the 
< uniTerse, how does that make it any better ? Does 
it not rather make it worse, if the order is such aa 
. to produce evil 7 And how great that evil is I need 
not inust. For it has been presupposed in eveiy- 
thing that has been said to-night. If it were a satis- 
factoiy world you would n't all be wanting to alter 
h. Still, you may say — people always do — 'if 
there is evil there is also good * But it is just lb" 
things people call good, even more than those thvy 
admit to be evil, that make me despur of th( 
woild. How any one with self-respect can accept, 
and accept thankfully, the sort of things people dc 
accept is to me a standing mysteiy. It is surely the 
greatest triumph achieved by the Power that made 
the universe that eveiy week there gather into the 
Churches congr^ations of victims to recite their 
gratitude for ' their creation, preservation, and all 
the blesmngs of this life. * The blessingsl What are 
they ? Mon^ ? Success ? Reputation ? I don't pro- 
fess, myself, to be anything better than a man ol 
the world; but that those things should be valued 
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as they an by men of the world is a thing thai 
passes n^ understanding. 'Well, but,' says the 
moralist ' there 'a alwA^ duty and work. ' But 
■wbaX is the value of woi^ if there 's nothing 
worth working forP 'Ah, but,' says the po^ 
'thov'a beauty and lore.' But the beauty and 
love he seeks is something he never finds. What 
iie grasps is the shadow, not the tiling. And even 
the shadow flits past and eludes him on the stream 
of time. 

" And just there is the final demonstratioD of the 
malignity of the scheme of things. Hme itself 
Works against us. The moments that are evil i^ 
eternalizes; the moments that might be good u 
kurries to annihilation. AH that is most precious ir 
most precarious. Vainly do we ciy to the momeiA 
'Verw^le doch, du bbt so schon!' Only the heavy 
hours are heavy-footed. The winged Psyche, even 
at the moment of birth, is sick with the pangs of 
dissolution. 

"These, surely, are facts, not imaginations. 
Why. tiien, b it that men refuse to look them in the 
face? Or, if they do, turn at once away to con- 
■truct some other kind of worid ? For that is thi 
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BKMt ezbwdiiuury thing of all, that meo invent 
lystems, and that those systems ore optimistic. It 
ta as though they said: "Hdngs must be good. But 
«s they obviously are not good, they must really be 
other than they aze.* And hence these extrs- 
otdinary doctrines, so [ntiful, so pathetic, so 
absurd, of the eternal good Grod who made this 
bad world, of the Absolute whose only manifes- 
tation is the Belative, of the Real which has so 
much less reality than the FhenomenaL Or, if 
all that be rejected, we transfer our heaven from 
eternity to time, and project into the future the 
perfection we miss in the present or in the past 
'True,' we say, 'a bad woridi but then how 
good it will bel* And with that illuaon gen- 
eration after generation take up tbor bur- 
den and march, because beyond the wildemefls 
there must be a Promised Land into whic^ 
some day some creatures unknown will enter. Al 
though the evil of the past could be redeemed by 
any achievement of the future, or the perfection 
of one make up for the irremediable failure of 
Anotherl 
* Such ideas have only to be stated for thdr ab> 
|U«) 
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Minfity to be palpable. Yet none the less they holj 
men. Why f I cannot tell. I only know that th^ do 
not and cannot bold me; that I look like a stranger 
from uiother world upon the bunness of this one; 
th^ I am among you, but not of you; that your 
motives and aims to me are utteriy unintelligible; 
that you can pve no account ot them to which I 
can attach any sense; that I have no clue to th* 
enigma you seem so lightly to solve by your tp- 
ligion, your jdiilosojdiy, your sdence; that yoilt 
hopes are not mine, your amlutions not mine, your 
pnncd{Jes not nsine; that I am shipwrecked, and 
■ee around me none but are ^pwret^ed too; 
yet, that these, as they cling to th^ spars, call 
them good ships and true, apeak bravely of Uie 
harbour to which th^ are prosperously sailing, and 
■ven as th^ are engulfed, with thor last breathy 
ay, *lo, we are arrived, and our friends ate 
waiting on the quayl' Who, under these circuni' i 
stances is mad P Is it I ? Is it you ? I can <mly drift 
and wait. It may be that b^ond these waters there 
is a harbour and a shore. But I cannot steer for it, 
for I have no rudder, no compass, no diart Yon 
say you have. Go on, then, but do not ckU to me, I 

ru7i 
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Boat alnk or nvlm alone. And the best lor wUbb k 
cftn hope is apeetfily to be lost in the nlent gulf of 
obUrion.'* 

OFTEN u I had heard Audubtm ezprcM 
tfaew Kotiments before, I had nevef 
known him to reveal so fredj and aa 
pas^onatdy the innermost bitterness ot hia soniL 
Tliere waa, no doubt, aometiiiiig in the dmim- 
ftances of the time and place that prompted him to 
this perstMial note. For it wan now the darkest and 
atiUest hour ot the night ; and we sat in the dim star- 
light, hardly smng one another, so that it seemed 
possible to say, aa behind a vol, things that othow 
wise it would have been natural to suppress. A long 
nlence followed Audubon's last words. They wait 
home, I daresay to many of us more than we shoold 
have cared to confess. And I fdt some difficn!^ 
whom to'choose of the few who had not yet spoken, 
■o as to avcHd, as fv as pos^le, a tone that wooM 
far BpiHi our mood, finally, 1 selected Coiyat. Om 
po(A, knowing he was incapable <d a false note, and 
boping he might periiaps bc^ to pull us, aa it 
were, up out <4 the ^ into which we had slipped 
Be lesponded ftom the darimess, with the hent* 
(1181 
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tioQ and incoherence whidi, in him, I have alw>^ 
found so chBrmins. 

"I don't Imow," he began, "of course — wdl, 
yes, it may be all very bad — at least for some peo- 
ple. But I don't bdieve it ia. And! doubt whethef 
Audubon really — weQ, I ought n't to say that, I 
tuj^MMe. But aayhowt I 'm sure most people dcHi't 
agree with him. At any rate, for my part, I find life 
extraordinatily good, just as it is, not mine only, I 
mean, but everybody's; well, except Audubon's, I 
suppose I ought to say, and ev&^ he, periiaps Suds 
it rather good to be able to find it so bad. But I 'm 
Dot going to argue with him, because I know it *s 
no use. It 'a all the other people I want to quand 
with — except Ellis, who has I believe awne idea of 
the tluogs that really count. But I don't think Alli- 
8(Hi has. or Wilson, or most of the people who talk 
about pn^iiress. Because, if you project, so to 
■peak, all your goods into the future, that shows 
that you don't appreciate those that belong to life 
just aa it ia and whoever it is. And there must, I 
am sure, be Bomething wrong about a view that : 
tnakes the past and the jnesent merely a means to 
4ie future. It 's as though one were to take a bottk 
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and turn it upside down, emptjing the wine oUl 
without noticing it; and then [dan how tremeoi 
dously one will improve the shape ot the bottl& 
Well, I 'm not interested in the shape ti bottles. 
And I am interested in wine. And — which is ihe 
point — I know that the wine is always thoe- It 
was there in the past, it *s here m the pieaoit, and 
it will be there in the future; yes, in spite of yoa 
alll" He flung this out with a kind of deGance that 
made us laugh. Whereupon he paused, as if he had 
done Bomethiog indiscreet, and then after locJdng 
in Tun for a bridge to take him across to his next 
starting place, decided, as it seemed, to jump, and 
wmt on as follows: " There 's Wilson, for instance, 
tdls us that the new generation have * no use for* 
— I don't know that he used that dreadful phxtg^ 
but that 'a what he meant — that they have 'no 
use for ' the Greeks, or the Romans, or the IbCddle 
Ages, or the eighteenth century, or anytlung but 
themselves. Well, I can only say I'm very sorxy 
for them, and very glad I *m not cme of them. Why, 
just, think of the extraordinaiy obliquity, or rathtf 
blindness of it I Because you don't agree with PUto^ 
or Marcos Auielius. or Sunt Francis, you think 
I ISO J 
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Ouy *re taAj fit for the ash^Iieap. You m^^ h 
well say 70U would n't drink any wine except what 
was made to-daylThe literature and art of the past 
can never be dead. It 'a the fiask where the gtmi of 
life is imprisoned; ^11 've only to <^>en it and the 
life is 70UZ8. And what lifel That it 'a different 
from ouis is just its merit I don't mean that it 'i 
necessarily better; but it preserves for us the things 
we have dropped out Because we, no more than 
die mta ct the past, exhaust all the posaibilitiea 
The whole wonderful drama of life is unfolded in 
lime, and we <4 this century are only one scene (^ 
h; not the most passionate dther or the moat ab* 
soibing. As acton, of course, we *re concerned rally 
with this sceie. But the curious thing is, we *re 
ipectators, too, or can be if we like. And from the 
Bpectator's pcant of view, many of the efasodea in 
the past are much more interesting, if not more im- 
portant, than those of the present I mean, it 
seons to me ao stujud — I ou^t n't to say 
■tu^d, I suppose, because of course you are n't 
exactly — ** Whereat we laughed again, and 
he pulled himself up. "What I mean is, that to 
take the philosophy or the reli^on d the past 

fm] 
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' and put it into your laboratoiy and test it foi 
truth, and throw it away if it does n't answer tlw 
test, is to misGoncdve the whole value and mean- 
ing of it The real question is, what extraoidinaiy. 
fascinating, tragic or comic life went to produce 
, this predoua speomen ? What new Terelation does 
it give ol the possibilities of the worid P That 'a 
how you look at it, if you have the sense of life. 
Vou feel after life evetywhere. You love it when 
you touch it You ask it no questions about being 
good or bad. It juat is, and you are akin to it. 
Fancy, for instance, a man being able to walk 
through the British Museum and pass the frieze of 
the Parthenon, and say he has no use for it! And 
why P Because, I suppose, we don't dress like that 
DOW, and can't ride horses bareback. Well, so 
much the worse for usi But just thinki Then, 
riirieking from the wall — no, I ought to say sing- 
ing mth the voice <^ angels — ia the siurit of life id 
its loveliest, strongest, divineat incarnation, sa^ 
ing ' love me, understand me. be like me I' And Um 
new goieralion passes by witb its nose in the air 
sniffing, ' No I You *re played out I You (fid n't koo« 
•d^ice. And you didn't produce four cUldra 
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B-pieoet as we mean to. And your education WM 
ritetoricolt and your jdiiloBc^ihy abaurd, aod your 
vicea — oh. uiunentioDablel No, no, young men! 
Not for us, thank you 1 * And so they stalk on, don't 
you see them, with their ratiomd costume, and 
tfadr rational miuda, and their hard httle hearts, 
and the empty place where thdr imagfnatitm ougU 
to bel Dreadful, dreadfull Or peiiiaps they go^ 
■ay, to Aansi, and Saint Francis comes to talk to 
them. And 'I^ook,* be says, 'what a beautiful 
wodd. if you *d csily get lid of your encumbrances I 
Mmey, houses, clothes, food, it 's aO so much ch- 
itnictionl Cwne and see the real thing; come and 
live with the life of the sojI, bum like a flame, 
blossom like a flower, flow like a mountain 
stream I' 'My dear dr,' they reply, 'you 're un- 
cleui, impudent and ignorant! Moreover you 're 
encouraging mendicancy wd superstition. Not 
to-d^, thank you I ' And off they go to the Charity 
Oiganization Committee. It 'a — it 's — " He 
pulled hinudf up t^ain, and then went on more 
quietly. "Well, one ought n't to get angiy, and I 
daresay I 'm misrepresenting everybody- Besides, 
I have n't swd eicactly what I wanted to say. I 
I1S8] 
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wanted to say — what waa it? Oh, yea! that this 
land of attitude is bound up with the idea of pro- 
gress. It comes tA taking aQ the value out of the 
past and present, in order to put it into the future. 
And then you don't put it there I You can't! It 
eraporates somehow, in the process. Where is it 
then ? Well, I believe it *s always there, in life, and 
in every kind ot life. It 's there all the time, in aS 
the things you condemn. Of course the things real- 
ly are bad that you say are bad. But thqr *re so 
good as well ! I mean — well, the other day I read 
one of those dreadful articles — at least, of course 
th^ *ie very useful I suppose — about the condi- 
tion (^ the agricultural labourer. Well, then I took 
a ride in the country, and saw it all in its setting 
and complete, with eveiytiiing the artide had left 
out; and it was n't so bad after all. I don't mean to 
say it was all good ^ther, but it was just wonder- 
ful. There were great horses with shaggy fetlocks 
resting in green fields, uid cattie wading in shallow 
fords, and streams fringed with vrillows, and little 
cbeefung birds among the reeds, and larics and 
cuckoos and thrushes. And there were oidiBTda 
Khite with blossom, and little gwdou in the auq 
[IM] 
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■nd ahadom of clouds bnuhing over th« flUSn. 
And the much-disciuBed labourer was in the nud«t 
ctf all this. And he ically was n't an incarnate 
grieranoel He was ^bJTilring about his hones, or hit 
bread and cheese, or his children squalling in the 
road, w hia [ug and his cocks and hens. Of course I 
don't suppose he knew how beautiful evaything 
was; but I 'm sure he had a sort of comfortable 
feding d bong a part (rf it all, erf b^i^ somehow 
aU right And he was n't worrying about his omdi- 
titm, as you all worry for him. I dcm't mean you 
are n't right to worry, in B way; except thatnocme 
ought to worry. But you ou^t n't to suppose it 's 
all a dreadful and intolerable thing, just because 
you can imagine something better. Thiri;, (tf 
course, is «Uy one case; but I believe it 's the same 
everywhere; yes, evm in the big cities, which, to 
my taste, look from outside much more repulsive 
and terrible. Iliere 's a quality in Qx inevitable 
facts oS life, in ni*Tcing one's living, and marrying 
and producing children, in the ending of am and 
the beginning tA another day, in the uncertunties 
and fears and hopes, in the tragedies as well as the 
comedies, something that arrests and interests and 
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■bMibs, even if it does n't ddighL I 'm not u^og 
peo[4e an lu{^i sometunea tluy ue and some- 
times th^ are n't. But anchor they are interested. 
And life itscJf is the interest. And that interest is 
perennial, and of aU ages and all dasses. And if 
you leave it out you leave out the only thing that 
counts. That 's why ideals are so empty; just be- 
cause, I mean, th^ don't exist And I assure you 
•—'now I 'm gtnng to confess — that t^tea, vhen I 
come away from some meeting or from reading 
some dreadful article on social reform. I fed at 
If I could embrace everything -and every one I 
come across, simply for bdng so good as to exist — 
the 'bus-drivera, the cabmen, the shop-keepers, th^ 
slum-landlords, the slum-victims, the prostitutes, 
the thieves. There they are, anyhow, in their ex- 
traordinaiy setting, floating on the great river of 
life, that was and is and wiU be, itself its own justii 
fication, throu^ whatever country it may flow. 
And if you don't realize that — if you have a whole 
community that does n't realize it — then, how- 
eviT happy and comfortable and equitable and aU 
the rest of it you make your society, you have n't 
realljr dtme much for them. Their last state may 
[IMJ 
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eren be wone than the fint, beouise they will hsvt 
lost the natiml instinctiTe acceptance of Hfe, with- 
out leaming how to accqit it on the higher plane; 
" And that is why — now cornea idiat I really do 
care about, and what I 've been wanting to say — 
tiiat is why there is nothing bo important for tba 
future or the [utsent of the worid as poetry. Alli- 
•on, for instance, and Wilson would be diffeieat 
men if only they would read my woricsl I 'm not 
sure evea, if I may say so, that Bemenham himsdf 
would n't be the better." Bemenham, ho*<revCT, 
smiUngly indicated that he had read them. Where- 
at Coryat rather comically lemariced, "Oh, well I 
Yes! Feriiaps then my poetry is n't quite good 
enough. But there 's Shakspere, and Milton, and 
— I don't cane who it is, so long as it has the essen- 
tial of all great poetry, uid tiiat is to make you fed 
the worth of things. I don't mean by that the he^ 
luQess, but just ttte eztraordinaiy value, of wbidi 
all these unsolved questions about Good and Evil 
are themsdves part No one, I am sure, ever laid 
down a great tragedy — take the most tarible of 
all, take * Lear' --- without an overwhelming sense 
fd the value of life; life as it is, life at its most piti* 
£1«7] 
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to* and cnidt with all its iniquities, niffering, po^ 
[dcad^; without feding he would tax rather have 
lived and had all that than not have lived at all. 
But tragedy ii an extreme case. In every nmplei 
■od nune common case the poet doea the same 
ttung for us. He shows us that the lives he touches 
have worth, worth of pleasure, of humour, of par 
ti^ice, of wisdom pwnfully acquired, of endur- 
ance, of hope, even I will say of f ulure and deqwir. 
He does n't blink anything, he looks strai^ at 
it all, but be sees it in the true perspective, under a 
white light, and seeing all the Evil says nevertfadeas 
with God. ' Behold, it is veiy good.' You see," he 
added, with his charming smile, turning to Audu- 
bon, " I agree with God. not with you. And per^ 
haps if you were to read poetiy . . . but, you 
know, you must not only lead it; you 've got to 
fed it." 

"Ah, B^d Audubon, "but that I *m afnud is the 
difficulty." 

" I suppose it !s. Wdl — I dcm't know that I can 
say any more." 

And without further ado he dropped bade into 
his seat 

[U8] 
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SrmN G next to Coryat waa a msB vho faftd 
not fora long time been present at our meet- 
inga. "BiB name was Harington. He waa a 
wealthy man, the head of a veiy andoit family; 
and at one time had taken a prominent part in p(J)> 
tics. But, ti late, be had resided mainly tn Italy de* 
voting lunuelf to study and to the collection o( 
wcnks ol art. I did not know what his opiniona were, 
for it so happened that I had never heard him 
speak or had any talk with him. I had no idea, 
ther^ore. when I called upon lum, what he would 
be likely to say, and I wuted with a good deal of 
curiosi^ as he stood a few momenta silent. It waa 
now bff^nning to get light, and I could see his face, 
whidi was unusually handsome and distin- 
guished. He had indeed the air of a seventeoith 
cmtuiy nobleman, and might, except for the cos- 
tume, have stepped out ctf a canvas of Van Dyck. 
Presently he spoke in a rich mellow voice and with 
a gran^ that harmimized with hia bearing. 

"Let me begin with a confession, perhaps I 
ought even to say an apology. To be among you 
■gain after so many years is a privil^e; but it is 
(me which brii:gs with it dements <^ embamsfr 
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nwot. I hmve lived so long in a foreign luid HuA I 
ttA myself an alien here. I bear Toices familiar tst 
old, but I have foTgotten tiieir language; I see 
fonns once well-known, but the atmoaphere in 
irfdch ihef move seema strange. I am fresh from 
Italy; and England comes upon me with a shock. 
Even her physical aspect I see as I never saw it be* 
foie. I find it lovdy^ with a tovdiness peculiar and 
Unique. But I miss something to which I have 
become accustomed in the south; I miss light, 
form, greatness, and biesdth. Instead, there is 
gr^ or goldoi haze, blurred outlines, tender skies^ 
luah bucurious greoiery. Italy rings like metal; 
England is a muffled drum. The me has the ordoui 
oS Beauty ; the other the charm of the Picturesque, 
I dwdt upon this because I seem to see — pethaps 
I am f uiciful — a Idndred distinction between the 
north and the south in quality oS mind. The Grecfc 
intdligence, and the Italian, is [ntiless, searching, 
'white as the Mediterranean sunshine; the English 
and German is kindly, discreet, amiably and ten- 
deriy ccHilused. The one blazes naked in a brazen 
aky; the other is tempered by vapours of sentiment. 
The English, in particular, I think, seldom make tt 

Cisoj 
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lerious attempt to face the truth. That prejudcci 
snd ideals shut them in, like their green hedgei; 
and they live, evm inteUectually, in a country of 
Ettle fields. I do not deny that this u aoothiog and ' 
restful; but I fed it — shaO I confess — intoIer> 
ably cooping. I long for the seardiing lif^t, the 
wide prospect; for the Tiuon of things as they real- 
ly are. I have consorted too long with Aristotle and 
MaduayePi to -find mysdf at borne in the country 
of die Anglican Church and of Herbert Spencer." 
Here he paused, and seemed to hcntate, while w« 
wondered what he could be leading up to. Then, 
Ksuming. " This may aeem," he went on, " a Irag 
introduction; but it is not irrelevant; though I fed 
■ome hedtation in apfdying it. But, if the last 
«peaker will permit me to take n^ text from him, I 
Ironld ask him. is it not a curiously indiscriminate 
procedure to affirm indifferently value in all life? A 
poet surdy — and Coiyat's practice, if he will al- 
low me to say so, is sounder than his theory — i 
poet ae^ to rraider, wherever he can find it, tbe ax* 
qnidte, the dunce, the distinguished and the rare. 
Not life, but beauty is his quesL He does not mpm^ 
dueeNatuBe. he imposes upon her a standard. And 

cm J 
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to it u with enry art, induding the art ai life itseU 
life u sudi is cather good nor bad, and Audu- 
bon's uniliating ^iiihing censuK is surdy as much 
out ot [dace as Coiyat's iinHi«ringiiiHhing approval, 
life is raw matoial For the artist, whether he be 
the private man canTing out bia own destiny, or the 
rtatesman shaping that ai a nation. The tod <rf 
the artist in dther case is the good life; and cm his 
owta conception of that will depend the vahie td 
his woric 

"I recall to your minds these obvious facts, at 
the risk oS being tedious, because to-night, seeing 
the turn that our discusnon has taken, we must re- 
gard ourselves as statesmen, or as would-be states- 
men. And I, in that capacity, finding mysdf in 
disagreement with everybody, except peA^M Can- 
tflupe, and asking myself the reason why, can only 
conclude that I have a di£Ferent notitm of the end 
to be pursued, and of the means whereby it can be 
attuned. All ctf you, I think, except Canlilupe, 
have assumed that the good life, whatever it may 
be, con be attuned by evetybody; and that sodety 
should' be arranged so as to secure that result. That 
ia> in hct* the democratic postulate, which is now 
[IMl 
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go genetaUy accepted not only in this company but 
hi the world at large. But it is that postulate that 1 
dispute. I hold that the good life must alher be the 
privil^e of a few, or not exist at all. The good life 
in my view, ia the life of a gentleman. That woid, I 
know, has been degraded; and there is no more 
ominous sign of the degradation of the English 
people. But I use it in its true and noble sense. I 
mean by a gentleman a man of responsibility; one 
who because he enjoys privileges lecoguizea duties; 
a landed proprietor who is also, and therefore, a 
soldier and a statesman ; a man with a natural capao 
ity and a hereditary tradition to rule; a member, io 
a word, of a governing aristocracy. Not that the 
good life con^sts in governing; but only a govem- 
ing class and those who centre round them are 
capable of the good life. Nobility is a privilege of 
the nobleman, and nobility is essential to goodness^ 
We are told indeed, that Good is to be found in 
virtue, in knowledge, in art, in love. I will not dis- 
pute it; but we must add that only a noble man can 
be virtuous gready, know wisdy, peicdve and fed 
finely. And virtue that is mean, knowledge that W 
pedantic, art that is base, love that is seauual an 
[US] 
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not Goods at all. A noble man <^ necessity feeli 
and expicsses himself nobly. His speech is litem 
ture, his gesture art, bis action drama, his affec* 
tioDs music. About him cottres all that is great in 
literature, science, art. Magnificent buildings, 
exquisite pictures, statues, poems, songs, crowd 
about his habitation and att^id him from the cra- 
dle to the grave. "Bia fine intelligeiice draws to itsdf 
those of like disposition. He seeks genius, but he 
shuns pedantry; for his knowledge is part of his 
life. All that is great he instinctivdy apprdiends, 
because it is akin to himself. And only so can any- 
thing be truly apprdiended. For every man and 
every class can mly understand and practise the 
virtues appropriate to their occupations. A profes- 
sor will never be a hero, however much he reads tlw 
classics. A shop-walker will never be a poet, how- 
ever much he reads poetry. If you want virtue, in 
the antnent sense, the sense of honour, oS courage. 
of self-reliance, of the instinct to command, you 
must have a class of gentlemen. Otherwise vittue 
will be at best a mere conception in the head, a fig- 
mmt ot the brain, not a diaracter and a force. 
Why is the teaching of the classics now discredited 
flM] 
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among you ? Not because it is not as valuable ai 
ever it was, but because there is no me left to un* 
derstand its value. Tie tradesmea who govern you 
feel instinctiTely that it is not for them, and thc^ 
ate right. It is above and beyond them. But it was 
the natural food of gmtlemen. And the example 
may serve to illustrate the general trutb, that you 
cannot revolutionize classes and tbdr idatioiia 
without revolutioniang culture. It is idle to sup- 
pose you can communicate to a democracy the 
heritage of an aristocracy. You may give them 
books, show them pictures, offer them eouunples. 
In vdn ! The seed cannot grow in the new sdl. Tie 
masses will never be educated in the atnse that tbe 
classes were. You may rejmce in the fact, or you 
may regret it; but at least it should be recognized. 
For my own part I rcgr^ it, and I regret it because 
I conceiTe that the good life is the life ot thr 
gentlemaii. 

** From this it follows that my ideal ot a poB^ is 
aristocratic. For a dasa of gentlemen presupposes 
classes <^ workers to support it. And these, from 
the ideal point of view, must be regarded as mere 
means. I do not say that that is just; I do not si^ it 
[ISSJ 
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Is what we should choose; but I am sure it is thi 
Uw of the woild in which we live. Through the 
whole realm of nature eveiy kind exists only to ba 
the meana of supporting life in another. Every- 
where the higher preys upon the lower; every- 
where the Good is parasitic on the Bad. And as in 
nature, so in human society. Read history with an 
impartial miod, read it in the white light, and you 
will see that there has never been a great dviliza- 
tion that was not based upon iniquity. Those who 
have eyes to see have always admitted, and always 
will, that the greatest civilization of Europe was 
that of Greece. And of that civilization not merely 
an accompaniment but the essential condition was 
slavery. Take away that and you take away Peri' 
des, Phidias, Sophodes, Plato. Dismiss Greece, if 
you like. Where then will you turn P To the Middle 
Ages P You encounter feudalism and serfdom. To 
the modem worid P You run against wage-labour. 
Ah, but, you say, we look to the future. We shall 
abolish wage-labour, as we have abolished slavery. 
We shall have an equitable sodety in which every- 
body will do productive work, and nobody will Kva 
at the cost of others. I do not know whether yoii 
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can do this; it is possible joa may ; but I ask yoa ta 
count the coat. And first let me call your atteiiti<m 
to what you have actually done during the coune 
of the past century. You have deposed your aris- 
tocracy and set up in their place men vho voricfor 
their Uving, instead of for the public good, mep- 
chants, bankers, shop-keepers, railway directors, 
brewers, company-promoters. Whether you are 
better and more justly governed I do not pause to 
enquire. You appear to be satisfied that you are^ 
But what I see, rrtuming to England only at ran 
btervals, and what you perhaps cannot so easily 
see, is that you are rwning all your standards. 
Dignity, manners, nobility, nay, common honesty 
Hs^, is rapidly disappearing from among you. 
Every time I return I find you more sordid, more 
petty, more insular, more ugly and unperceptive. 
For the higher things, the real goods, were sup- 
ported and sustuned among you by your class ol 
gentlemen, while they deserved the name. But by 
depriving them of power you have deprived them 
of responsibility, which is the salt of privilege; and 
they are rotting before your eyes, crumbling away 
and drop[Mng into the ruck. Whether theg«iera] 
[1571 
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feref of jrour dvilizalion is rudng I do not pro 
Dounce. I do not evea think the question of im> 
portance; for any rise mugt be almost impercep< 
tible. The salient fact is that the pinnacles an 
disappearing; that soon there will be nottung left 
that seeks the stats. Your middle classes have no 
doubt many virtues; they are, I will presume, sen- 
nble, capable, industrious, and respectable. But 
they have no notion of greatness, nay, thc^ hare an 
instinctive hatred of it. Whatever else they may 
have done, they have destroyed all nobility. In art, 
in literature, in drama, in the buildii^ <A palaces 
or villas, nikU tetigenaU quod turn JtxdavtTwU. Such 
is the result <rf entrusting power to men who make 
th^r own living, instead of to a class set apart by 
hereditary privilege to govern and to realize the 
good life But, you may still u^, this is only a 
tonporary stage. We still have a parasitic class, 
the class of capitalists. It is only wh^i we have got 
rid of them, that the real equality wiU b€^, and 
with it will come all other excellence. Well, I think 
it posable that you might establish, I will not say 
absolute equality, butan equality far greater than 
the world has ever se«i; that you might exact from 
[US] 
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everybody some land of productiTe woric, id return 
for the guarantee of a comfortable livelihood. But 
there is no presumption that in that way you will 
produce the nobility of character which I hold to be 
the only thing really good. For such nobility, as all 
history and experience clearly shows, if we will in- 
tern^ate it honestly, is the product of a class-con- 
sdoiimess. PeisonaJ initiatire, personal force, a 
freedom from sordid cares, a sense of hereditaiy 
obligation based on hereditary privilege, the con- 
sciousness of bong set apart for high purposes, of 
being one's own master and the master of others 
all that and much more goes to the building up (A 
the goitleman; and all that is impossible in a so* 
idalistic state. In the eternal order of this inezor- . 
able worid it is prescribed that greatness cannot 
glow except in the soil of iniquity, and that justice 
can produce nothing but mediocrity. That the 
masses should choose justice at the cost of great- 
ness ia intdUgible, nay it is inevitable; and that 
choice is the inner meaning of democracy. But 
gentlemen should have had the insght to see, and 
the courage to affirm, thM the price was too great to 
pi^. Tbey did not; and the penalty is that th^ 
[1S9] 
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are ceasing to exist They have sacrificed them. 
sdves to the attempt to establish equity. But in that 
attempt I can take no interest. The society in whidi 
' I believe is an aristocratic one. I hold, with Hato 
and Aristotle, that the masses ought to be treated as 
means, treated kindly, treated justly, so far as the 
polity permits, but treated as subordinate always 
to a higher end. But your feet are set on the other 
trade. You are determined to Owlish classes; to 
level down in order to level up; to destroy superi- 
orities in order to ruse the aver^;e. I do not say 
you will not succeed. But if you do, you will realise 
comfort at the expense of greatness, and your soct' 
f)ej will be one not of men but of ants and bees. 
" For Democracy — note it well — destroys great- 
ness in evei7 kind, of intellect, of perception, as 
weQ as of character. And especially it destroys art, 
that reflection of life without which we cannot be 
said to live. For the artist is the rarest, the most 
choice of men. His senses, his percepUon, bis intel' 
Ugence have a natural and inborn fineness and dis- 
tinction. He belongs to a class, a very small, a very 
occlusive one. And he seeds a dass to appreciate 
and support him. No democracy has ever pro- 
(HO] 
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duced or ondentood art. Tlie case of Athens is 
wrongly adduced; for Athens was an aristoontcy 
Qoder the inBuence of aa aristocrat at the time the 
Parthenon was built. At all time!! Art haa been fos- 
tered by patrons, never by the people. How should 
they foster it? Instinctively th^ hate it, as th^ 
hate all superiorities. It was not Florence but the 
Media and the Pope that employed Mididan- 
gdo; not Milan but Ludovic the Moor that valued 
Ii<Hiardo. It was the English nobles that patronized 
Rejmolds and Gunsborougb; the darlings of our 
middle class are Herkomer and Collier. There 
have been poets, it is true, who have been bom of 
the peo[de and loved of them; and I do not de- 
q»se poetiy of that kind. But it is not the great 
filing. Tke great thing is Sophocles and Vii^, a 
fine culture wedded to a rich nature. And such a 
marriage is not accomplished in the fields or the 
maiket-place. The Uterature loved by democracy 
is aliterature like themselves; not literature at all, 
but journalism, gross, shrieking, sensational, base. 
So with the drama, so with architecture, so with 
every art. Substitute the mass for the patron, and 
you eliminate taste. The artist perishes; the charia> 
[UI] 
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Un sarvives and fkniiishes. Only in science liaT« 
you still an aristocrscj'. For the crowd sees that 
there ia profit in science, and lets it go its way. 
Because of the accident that it can be iq>pUed, it 
may be dinnterestedly pursued. And democrat^ 
hitherto, though impatiently, endures an ideal aim 
in the hope of d^rading ita ochieTement to its 
own uses. 

"Such being my view of democratic society I 
look naturally for elements that promise not to f os- 
let, but to counteract it. I look for the germs of a 
new aristocracy. They are hard to discover, and 
pediapa my deares override my judgment. But I 
fency that it will be the very land that has suffered 
most acutdy from the disease that will be the first 
to discover the remedy. I endorse Ellis's view of 
Amoican civilization; but I allow myself to hope 
that the reactitm is ahtaAj beginning. I have met 
in Italy young Americans with a finer sense of 
beauty, distinction, and fonn, than I have been 
able to find among Englishmen, still less among 
Italians. And once there is cast into that fresh and 
unencumbered soil the seed of the ideal that made 
Greece great, who can prophecy into what forms d 
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beau^ and thought it may not flower ? The Flu 
tocracy of the West may yet be transformed into an 
Aristocracy; and Europe re-discover from America 
the secret of its past greatness. Such, at least, ap- 
pears to me to be the best hope of the worid; and 
to the realization of that hope I would have all men 
of oilture all the world over write their efforts 
For the kingdom of this earth, like that <^ heaven, 
b taken by violence. We must woric not with, but 
Bgainst tendendes, if we would realize anything 
great; and the men who are fit to rule must have 
the courage to assume power, if ever there is to 
be once more a civilization. Therefore it is that If 
ttie last of an old aristocracy, look across the Atlan- 
tic for the first of the new. And beyond socialism, 
beyond anarchy, across that watering sea, I strain 
my eyes to see, pearl^rey against the dawn, the 
new and stately citadel (^ Power. For Power is 
the centre of crystallization for all good; g^ven 
that, you have morals, aft, religion ; without it, you 
have nothing but appetites and passions. Powei 
then is the condition of life, even of the life of tbu 
mass, in any sense in which it is worth having., 
And in the interest of Democracy itself ever/ 

[i«i 
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good DeniQcrat ought to pray for tlie ftdvest (d 
Aristocracy." 

ALL of our company had now spoken except 
two. One was the author, Vivian, and him 
^ I had decided to leave till the last. The 
other was Jt^ui Woodman, a member of the Soci* 
ety of Frieada, and one who was commonly re 
garded aa a crank, because he lived on a farm in the 
country, woiked with hb hands, sad refused to 
pay taxes on the ground that they went to main- 
tain the aimy and navy. If Harington was hand- 
some, Woodman was beautiful, but with beau^ 
of expression rather than t^ features. I had alwa^jt 
thought (^ him as a perfect examfde of that nun 
type, the genuine Christian. And nnce HaringtcHl 
had just revealed himself aa a typical Pagan, I felt 
glad of the chance which brought the two men into 
such dose juxtapoation. My only doubt was, 
whether Woddman would consent to speak. For, 
on previous occa^ons I had known him to refuse; 
ftnd he was the only one of us who had always beai 
able to Eustun his refusal, without unpleasantness 
but without yielding. To-night, however, he rose 
in response to my appeal, and spoke as fdlows' 
JIM] 
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* AH the erening I have been wondering when thv 
lot would fall CO me, and whether, when it did, I 
should fed, as we Frienda SB7, ' free ' to answer the 
(all. Now that it has come, X am, I think, free; but 
not, if you will pardon me, for a long or doquent 
apeech. What I have to uty I idiall say as simply 
and as briefly as I can; and you, I know will listen 
with your accustomed tolerance, though I shall 
differ even more, if posmble, from all the other 
speakers, than they have differed from one another, 
For you have all sp<^en from the point of view oi 
the worid. You have put forward proposals foi 
dian^ng society uid making it better. But you 
have rdied, for the most part, on external means 
t> accomplish such changes. You have spoken of 
extending or Hiniting the powers of government, of 
socialism, of anarchy, of education, of selective 
breeding. But you have not spoken of the Spirit 
and the life, or not in the sense in which I would 
wish to speak of them. MacCarthy, indeed, I re- 
member, used the words ' the life of the spirit. ' But 
I could not well understand what he meant, except 
that he hoped to attun it by nolence; and in that 
way what I would seek and value cannot be fui^ 
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(bered- Coiyat, ftgain, and Harington spoke of Ut« 
good life. But Coryat seemed to think that any aod 
all life is good. The line at division which I see 
everywhere he did not see at all. the line between 
Uie children of God and the diildren of this world. 
T could not aay with him that there is a natural 
goodness in life as such ; only that any honest occu' 
pation will be good if it be practised by a good 
man. It is not wealth that is needed, nor talents, nor 
intdlect These things are ^ts that may be piven 
or withheld. But the one thing needful is the spirit 
of Godi which is given freely to the poor and Ibe 
ignorant who seek it. Believing this, I cannot but 
disagree, also, with Harington. For tiie life of 
which he spoke is the life of this world. He pnusee 
power, and wisdom, and beauty, and the »x:ellenc« 
of the body and the mind. In these things, he says, 
the good life con^sts. And since th^ are so rar« 
and difficult to attun, and need for thdr fostering, 
natural aptitudes, and leisure and wealth and 
great position, he concludes that the good life is 
possible only for the few; and that to them the 
many should be ministers. And if the goods he 
speaks of be really such, he is right; for in the 
£l«l 
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dungs of the world, what one takes, another mual 
reaigii. U there are rulers there must be subjects; 
t* there are rich, there must be poor; if there are 
idle men there must be drudges. But the real Good 
ia not thus ezclusiTe. It is op^i to all ; and the more 
a man has <rf it the more he gives to others. That 
Good b the love of God, and through the love of 
God t^ love of man. These are old phrases, but 
thdr sense is not tAd ; rather it is always new, for it 
is eternal. Now. as of dd, in the midst of science, of 
burineas, of invention, of the multifarious cxHifumon 
and din and hurry of the worid, God may be direct- 
fy perceived and known. But to know ffim is to 
lore ffim, and to love Him is to love his creatures, 
and most all of our fellow-m^i, to whom we am 
nearest and most akin, and with and by whom we 
needs must live. And if that love were really spread 
abroad among us, the questions that have been dis- 
cussed to-ni^t would resolve tbemsdves. For 
Oien would be a rule of life generally observed and 
followed ; and under it the conditions that make the 
problems would disappear. Of such a rule, all men, 
dimly and at moments, are aware. By it they were 
warned that slavery was wrong. And had ibvy but 
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Ifftd it more truly, and followed it more faithfullT; 
they would never have made war to abolish what 
they would never have wished to maintain. And 
the same rule it is that ia warning us now that it is 
wiKmg to fight, wrong to heap up riches, wrong to 
lire by the labour of others. Aa we come to heed 
the wanung we shall cease to do these things. But 
to ''h ft'i g* iwtihitiiwin ^thout f^hftng ing hearts is 
idle,, for it is but to chuige the subjects into the 
rulers, the poor into the rich, the drudges into the 
idle men. And, as a result, we should only have idle 
men more frivolous, rich men more bizd« tulera 
more incompet^it. It ia not by violmce or com- 
pulaioD, op^i or disguised, that the kingdom of 
heavm comes. It is by simple service on the part of 

^those that know tiie law, by thar following the 
right in thdr own lives, and preaching rather by 

vtheir conduct than by tbdr words. 

" This would be a hard saying if we had to rely 
on ourselves. But we have God to rely on, who 
pves his help not according to the measure of out 
powers. A man cannot by taking thought add a 
cubit to his stature; he cannot increase the scope of 
bis mind or the range of his senses; he cannot, bjf 
CW8J 
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wiUing, make himaelf a philosopher, or a leader d 
men. But drawing on the source that is open to tha 
poorest and the weakest he can become a good 
man; and then, whatever his powers, he will be 
using them for God and man. If men do that, eadi 
man for himsdf, by the help of God, all else will 
follow. So true is it that if ye seek first the king- 
dom of heaven alt these things shall be added unto 
you. Yes, that is true. It is eternal truth. It does not 
diange with the doctrines of Churches nor depend 
upon them. I would say even it does not depend on 
Chriatiamty. For the words would be true, though 
there had never been a Christ to speak them. 
And the proof that titey are true is simply the di- 
rect witness of consciousness. We perceive such 
truths as we perceive the sun. They carry with 
them their own certainty; and on that resia the 
certainty of God. Therein is the essence of all re- 
ligion. I say it because I know. And the rest lA you. 
so it seems to me, are guessing. Nor is it, as it mig^ 
seem at first, a truth irrelevant to your discussion. 
For it teaches that all change must proceed from 
within outward. Tlere is not, there never haa 
beoi, a juft poli^, for tiiere has never been one 
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based on the love of God and man. All that yoif 
condemn — povertjr, and wealth, idleness and ex- 
cessive labour, squalor, disease, barren mamages. 
Bggresuon and war, will continue in s{Hte cS all 
dianges in form, until men will to get rid of them. 
And that they will not do till they have learnt to 
lore God and man. Revolution will be vain, evo- 
lution will be vain, all uneasy turnings from mde to 
side win be vain, until that change of heart be ac< 
complished. And accomplished it will be in its own 
time. Everywhere I see it at woik, in many ways, 
in the guise c^ many different opinions. I see it at 
work here to-night among those with whom I most 
disagree. I see it in the hope of Allison and 'Vnison, 
in the defiance <^ MacCarthy, in the doubt of 
Martin, and most of all in the despair of Audubon. 
For he is right to despair of the only life he knows, 
the Hfe cl the worid whose fruits are dust and 
ashes. He drifts on a midnight ocean, unlighted by 
stars, and tossed by the winds of disappointment 
sorrow, sickness, irreparable loss. Ah, but abov* 
him, if he but knew, as now in our eyes and tasa, 
rises into a crystal sky the first laik of dawn. And 
the cudcoo dngs, and the blackbird, do yon not 
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bear them? And the fountain riaes ever in show- 
en of ulver sparks, up to the heaven h wiU not 
teach tin fire has niade it vapour. And so 
the whol? creation aspires, oat of the night d 
despair, into the cod freshness of dsvn and on to 
the sun of noon. Let ua be patient and follow eatJi 
his path, waiting on the word <tf God till He be 
pleased to reveal it. For His way is not hard, it is 
joy and peace unutterable. And those who wait in 
faith He will bless with the knowledge of Him- 
self." 

As he finished it was light, though the sua had 
not yet risoi. The first birds were singing in the 
wood, and the fountun glistened and sang, and 
the phdn lay before us like a bride wuting for the 
bridegroom. We were silent under the spell ; and I 
scarcely know how long had passed before I had 
heart to call upon Vivian to cwclude. 

1HAVE heard Vivian called a [dtilosopher, but 
the term is misleading. Those who know his 
writings — and they are too few — know 
that he concerned himself, directly or indirectly, 
with philosophic problems. But he never wrote 
philosophy; his methods were not those <^ l<^c; 
[ISl] 
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■od his i^iDpathies were with adenee and the aria 
In the eaAj age ot Greece he might have been 
Empedocles or Heraclitus; he could never have 
been Spinoza or Kant. He sought to interpret life, 
but not merely in tenns <^ the intellect. He needed 
to see and feel in oidw to think. And he expressed 
himself in a style too intellectual for lovers of 
poetry, too metaphorical for lovers of philosophy. 
His Public, therefore, though devoted, was limit- 
ed; but we, in our society, always listened to him 
with an interest that was rather enhanced than di> 
minished by an element of perplexity. I have found 
it hard to reproduce his manner, in which it was 
clear that he took a conscious and artistic pleas' 
ure. Still less can I give the impression of his lean 
and fine-cut face, and the distinction of his whole 
personality. He stood up strught and tall against 
the whittling sky, and delivered himself as follows : 
" Man is in the making; but henceforth he must 
make himself. To that point Nature has led him, 
out of the primeval slime. She has givoi him 
limbs, she has ^ven him bnun, she has given him 
the rudiment of a soul. Now it is for lum to make 
or mar that splendid torso. Let him look no hust' 
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to her for aid; for it is her wiU to create one who 
baa thr power to create himself. If he fail, ehe fails; 
back goes the metal to the pot; and the great pro- 
cess b^ins anew. If he succeeds, he succeeds alone. 
His fate is in his own hands. ^ 

"Of that fate, did he but know it, brain is the 
lord, to fashitm a palace fit for the soul to inhabit 
Yet still, after centuries of stumbling, reason is no 
more than the furtive accomplice of habit and 
force. Force creates, habit perpetuates, reason thi 
Bycophaot sanctiona. And so he drifts, not up but 
down, and Nature watches in anguish, self-foiv 
ludden to intervene, unless it be to annihilate. If he 
U to drive, and drive straight, reason must aazi 
the reins; and the art of her driving ia the art of 
Pditics. Of that ait, the aim is perfection, the 
method sdection. Science ia its minister, ethics its 
lord. It spares no prejudice, respects no habit, 
Iu8iours DO tradition. Institutions are stubble in 
the fire it kindles. Hie present and the past it 
throws without temorse into the jaws oS the future. 
It is the angd with the flaming sword swift to di»- 
poasess the crone that nts on ha numey-bags at 
Westminster. 

[MS] 
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" Or, shall I say, it is Hercules with the Augean 
stable to deanse, of vhich ereiy aty is a stall, 
heaped with the dung of a centmy ; with the Hydra 
to slay, whose hundred writhing heads of false be- 
lief, from old truth rotted into lies, spring inez- 
luHistiblr fecund in creeds, interests, institutions. 
Of which the chief is Proper^, most cruel and 
blind of all, who devours us, ere we know it, 
in the guise of Securify and Peace, killing the 
bodies of some, the souls of moat, and growing 
ever fresh from the root, in forms that but seem to 
be new, until the root ttsdf be cut away by the 
sword of the s{nriL What that sword shall be called, 
socialism, anarchy, what you will, is small matter, 
so but the hand that wields it be strong, the brain 
clear, the soul illumined, passionate and profound. 
But where shall the cham[non be found fit to widd 
that ve^Km? 

"He will not be found; he must be made. By 
Man Man must be sown. Once he might trust to 
Nature, while he was laid at her breast. But she 
has weaned him; and the promptings she no 
longer guides, he may not blindly trust tor thm 
issue. While die weeded, it was hers to plant; but 
11511 
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she weeds do more. He of his own will uproots of 
spares; and of bis own will he must sow, if he 
would not have his garden a wilderness. Evm now, 
precious plants perish b^ore his eyes, erm now 
weeds grow rank, wMe he watches in idle awe, 
and prates of his own impotence. He has pvea the 
reins to Desire, and she drives him back to the 
abyss. But bamesa her to the car, with reastm for 
charioteer, and she will grow wings to waft him to 
bis goal. That in him that he calls Love is but the 
dragon (tf the slime. Let him bury it in the grave of 
Sdf , and it wilt rise a Psyche, with wings too wide 
to shelter only the home. The Mao that is to be 
comes at the call of the Man that is. Let him call 
then, soberly, not from the fumes of lust. For as is 
the call, so will be the answer. 

" But for what should he call ? For Pagan ? For 
Christian ? For ndther, and for both. Paganism 
apeaks (or the men in Mao, Christianity for the 
Man in men. The fruit that was eaten in Paradise, 
■own in the soul of man, bore in Hellas its first and 
fairest harvest. There rose upon the worid tt mind 
the triple sun of the Ideal. Aphrodite, bom ot the 
foam, flowered on the azure main, Tritcms in hw 
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frain and Nereida, under the flush of dawn. Apollix 
radiant in hoary dev, letq>t from the eastern wave, 
flamed through the heaven, and cooled his hisrang 
i^eeU in the vaporous west. Athene, sprung from 
the brain of God, armed with the spear <^ truth, 
moved grey-eyed over the earth probing the miiids 
of men. Love, Beauty, Wisdom, behold the Pagan 
Trinity! Through whose grace only men are men, 
and fit to become Man. Therefore, the gods are 
eternal; not Ui^ die, but we, when we think them 
dead. And no man ^o does not know them, and 
knowing, worship and love, is able to be a member 
of the body of Man. Thus it is that the fflgn of a 
step forward is a look backward; and Greece 
stands eternally at the threshold of the new hfe. 
Fo^et her, and you sink back, if not to the brute, 
to the insect. Consider the ant, and beware <^ herl 
She is there for a warning. In universal Anthood 
there are no ants. From that fate may men save 
Man! 

"But the Pagan gods were pitiless; they preyed 

upon the weak. Their wisdom was rooted in folly, 

ther beauty in squalor, th^ love in oppression. 

So fostered, those flowers decayed. And out oS tho 

IIM] 
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rotting soil rose the strange oew blossoms vt caD 
Faith, and Hope, and Charity. For Folly cried 'I 
knov not, but I believe;' Squalor, ' I am vile, but I 
hope;* aad the oppressed, 'I am despised, but I 
love. ' That was the Christian Trinity, the edio of 
man's frustration, as the other was the echo of his 
accomplishment Yet both he needs. For because 
he grows, he is dogged by imperfection. lEs weak- 
ness is mocked by those shining forms od the 
mountain-top. But Faith, and Hope, and Charity 
walk beside him in the mire, to kindle, to comfort 
and to help. And of them justice is bom, the plea of 
the Many agunst the Few, of the nation agunst the 
class, of mankind against the nation, of the future 
against the present. In Christiaiu^ mm were bom 
into Man. Yet in Him let not men die! For what 
profits justice unless it be the step to the throne of 
Olympus ? What profit Futh and Hope without a 
goal ? Charity without an object P Vain is the lore 
of emmets, or of bees and coral-insects. For the 
worth of love is as the worth of the lover. It is only 
in the soil of Paganism that Christianity can come to 
maturity. And Faiih, Hope, Charity, are but seeds 
of themadves till they tall into the womb of Wi»* 

[in] 
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dom. Beauty, and Lore. Olympus lie* befoie ua 
Uie mow-capped mountain. Let ua climb it, to- 
gether, if you will, not some on the corpses of the 
rest; but climb at least, not fester and swarm on 
rich meadows of equality. We are not for the val- 
ley, nor for the forests ta the pastures. B we be 
brothers, yet we are brothers in a quest, needing 
our foremost to lead. Aphrodite, ApoUo. Athene. 
are before us, not bdiind. Majestic forms, they 
^eam among the snows. March, then, men in 
Maiil 

" But is it men 1^0 attain ? Or Man P Or not 
even He, but God ? We do not know. We know 
only the impulse and the call. The gleam on th* 
anow, the upward path, the urgent stress within, 
bat is our certainty, the rest is doubt. But doubt is 
a horizon, and on it hangs the star of hope. By that 
we live; and the science blinds, the renunciation 
maims, that would shut us off from those silver 
rays. Our eyes must open, as we march, to every 
agnal from the hdgbt. And since the soul has 
indeed ' immortal longings in her' we may bdieve 
them pro[Aetic of thdr fruition. For her claims are 
august as those of man, and appeal to the sama 
1158] 
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witness. The witness of either is a dream; but sue!) 
dreams come from the gate of horn. The^ are 
principles of life, and about them ciyatallizes the 
universe. For will is more than knowledge, since 
will creates what knowledge records. Scioice hangs 
in a vmd of nesdence, a planet turning in the dark. 
But across that void Faith builds the road that 
leads to Olympus and the eternal Gods. " 

By the time be had finished speaking the sua 
had risen, and the glamour of dawn was passing 
into the light of common day. The birds sang 
loud, the fountun sparkled, and the trees rustled 
sofUy in the early breeze. Our party broke up 
quietly. Some went away to bed; others strolled 
down the gardens; and Audubon went off by ap- 
pointment to bathe with my young nephew, as gay 
and happy, it would seem, as man could be. I was 
left to pace the terrace alone, watching the day 
grow brighter, and wondering at the divers fates 
of men. An early bell rang in the little church at 
the pari£-gate; a motor-car hooted along the high- 
■wsy. And I thou^t <tf Cantiliqie and Harington, 
of AUiKm and Wilson, and beyond them <tf the 
vmaa at the dawn and the daybreak, ot Wood- 
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man, Hbc •oul, and Vivian, the sprit I paused tot 
a last look down the line of bright statues that 
bordered the long walk below me. I fancied them 
stretching away to the foot of Olympus; and with- 
out elatifxi or excitement, but with the calm ot ai 
assured hope, I prepared to b^;in the new day. 

TUB BND 
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